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For  ihc  Farmer  ohd  Planter. 

Thoughts  ou  the  Seasons,  Arc. 

BV  A  DLANTER. 

Three  months  of  nearly  unbroken  aridi¬ 
ty  arc  [lassed — it  is  now  first  of  July  and  a 
sultry,  dry  stillness  prevails;  every  plant, 
hut  the  ultra  succulents,  wears  a  sickly, 
drooping  and  withered  appearance,  as  if 
nature  was  at  a  stand-still  in  the  hey¬ 
day  of  action.  The  hardy  carex  of  the 
old  field  bows  to  dryness — to  all  absorb¬ 
ing  dryness.  We  write  this  to  chronicle 
the  fact,  as  the  agriculturist  too  should 
have  his  literature  by  which  the  unborn 
may  learn  the  past.  The  floods  of  last 
year,  and  the  dryness  of  the  present,  puts 
at  fault  all  our  theories  of  nietcoric  phe¬ 
nomena  as  to  the  cause  of  rainy  or  dry 
seasons.  The  country  is  nearly  in  the 
same  physical  condition  this  year,  as  it 
was  last,  conse<[uently  the  felling  of  the 
forest  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  wo  think  JJauosingault 
hardly  right,  when  he  says  'dhat  the  e.v- 


trnsive  destruction  of  the  forests,  lessens 
the  quantity  of  running  water  in  a  coun¬ 
try.”  In  our  observation  of  forty  years, 
we  can  point  to  many  .springs  and  small 
branches  that  have  made  their  appearance 
since  the  country  has  been  cleared  of  its 
forests.  The  spring  we  drink  from,  and 
the  running  water  thatsupplies  our  stock, 
forty  years  ago  was  only  a  wet-weather 
drain.  We  could  notice  many  other  facts 
ofthe.sarne  character.  Wegivcin  to  the 
principle,  that,  ‘-in  the  laws  of  nature 
there  is  no  exceptions.”  We  know  that 
effect  follows  cause  unerringly.  But  we 
often  in  our  e.vplorations  of  nature,  mis¬ 
understand,  and  thus  misinterpret,  the 
teachings  of  nature.  Boussingault  no¬ 
ticed  the  fact,  that  in  all  countries  dense¬ 
ly  wooded,  and  redundant  of  vegetation, 
that  rains  were  more  frequent,  and  run¬ 
ning  streams  more  common,  than  in  san¬ 
dy  plains  with  no  trees,  and  but  little 
vegetation  of  any  kind.  The  poet  some¬ 
where  gives  a  good  rendering  of  this,  when 
he  says— 

“Hence  barren  sanda  imbibe  the  shower, 
Producing  neither  fruit,  or  flower, 

Pleasant  or  ungrateful.” 

Geological  formation,  and  physical  con¬ 
dition  have  inqiort^ce  in  vegetable  life. 
Should  it  rain  every  day  on  a  dee[)  sandy 
plain,  barrenness  would  still  result.— 
Should  seeds  he  transported  by  the  tor¬ 
nado,  and  by  the  concurrence  of  peat  and 
moisture  should  germinate,  the  pabulum 
plantaiium,  the  life  sustaining  elements 
are  wanting,  and  lliey  die  of  necessity 
from  want  of  nutrition.  Itw'ould  hardly 
bo  ill  harmony  with  physical  iiatiiro  to 
find  brooks  of  ruiiiiiiig  water  011  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  saiidv  [ilaiii,  where  the  sand  was 
ofa  de[)th  to  swallow  iqi  ten  times  the 
ipiautity  of  rain  that  falls  any  where, 
oven  ill  the  urovmces  of  San  Bonaveutura, 


Choco,  ami  Esnicraldos,  where  it  rains 
everyday.  The  water  that  falls  on  these 
plains,  descends  till  stopped  by  another 
and  dillerent  foniiation,  where  it  silently 
travels  on,  breaking  forth  in  springs  and 
rivulets  at  lower  levels. 

We  reason  thus :  if  clearing  a  country 
ofits  forest,  is  cause  of  drought,  then 
drought  being  an  cfiect  under  unerring 
law,  the  eflect  would  continue  while  the 
cause  existed.  That  this  is  not  the  case 
we  have  evidenced  in  our  own  country, 
by  the  ullcniatioii  of  wet  anddry,  at  every 
time  of  year,  and  at  every  temperature. — 
One  section  of  our  Stale  may  be,  and 
often  is,  wet,  while  another  section  witli 
an  eqtial  jiroportion  of  forest  land  is  suf¬ 
fering  extreme  drought;  a  few  planta¬ 
tions  may  ho  seasonable  while  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ones  may  be  burnt  up — and  this 
state  continues  often  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Wo  notice  where  partial 
showers  fall  during  the  dry  season,  that 
they  are  often  repeated.  Thchygromet- 
ic  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  noticed  by  us  to  speak 
w'ith  authority,  bnt  we  are  disposed  to  the 
opinion  that  there  is  more  water  in  it  in 
an  open,  cleared  country,  than  in  the 
densely  forest  lands,  it  is  upon  this  con¬ 
dition  that  corn  dei>endsfor  any  moisture 
at  the  present  time  ;  it  looks  revived  eve¬ 
ry  morning  from  this  supply,  which  we 
think  must  he  imbibed  by  the  leaves  du¬ 
ring  darkness. 

The  relation  of  water  to  the  atmosphere 
we  think  to  be  in  its  maximum  (|uatitity 
in  the  lime  ofscvcrc  drought,  were  it  in 
the  opposite  condition  vegetation  would 
sulTcr  mucli  more. 

The  drying  up  ofa  spring  or  ofa  water 
course  may  depeud  on  causes  i'ar  flilYcreut 
from  the  fellingof  flu; lores!.  The  source 
ofa  sjiring  may  be,  and  often  is,  far  flu 
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lant.  Hydraulic  laws  will  satisiy  us  of 
this.  Any  motion  in  the  crust  of  the  earthy 
or  the  acciclenta!  filling  up  of  the  passages 
of  the  water  may  stop  for  a  time,  or  even 
forever  a  spring  of  water.  These  chan¬ 
ges  are  continually  taking  place,  in  Flori¬ 
da,  and  many  other  parts — dry  basins  are 
lelt  all  over  the  country,  called  dry  lime 
sinks,  where  pure  water  once  abounded. 
Immense  springs  are  sometimes  choked 
up,  and  the  water  finds  another  channel, 
reappearing  at  another  point.  The  water 
of  the  everglades  of  Florida,  probably 
have  washed  the  mountains  of  Tennessee 
and  the  prairies  of  Alabama.  The  water 
of  the  Alabama  river  finds  a  thausand 
avenues  to  the  Gulf  besides  its  open  chan¬ 
nel.  FTot  a  tithe  of  it  passes  Mobile,  that 
enters  it  by  the  thousand  veins.  We  feel 
satisfied  that  the  forest  is  somewhat  of  a 
barrier  to  evaporation,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  growing  plants  of  the  cultivated 
fields.  Evaporation  and  condensation,  ev- 
erin  activity,  cause  tlie  rain  drop  to  fall 
and  the  dew  to  distill. 


IVliy  Farmer  “31”  lost  liis  Cows. 

Mk.  Editok  Some  three  years  since, 
in  ])assing  a  neighbor’s  farm,  a  most 
noisome  stench  saluted  my  nostrils.  .  A 
glance  served  to  explain  the  cause.  My 
neighbor’s  cow  had  died,  as  I  supposed, 
from  /lai'cn  ;  and,  as  is  usually  tlie  case,  the 
carcass  had  been  dragged  to  a  distant 
})art  of  llic  farm  to  be  devoured  by  the 
dogs  and  crows,  and  fill  the  atmosphere 
with  its  unhealthy  odor.  Neighbor  IM. 
being  one  of  those  who  regarded  all  im¬ 
provements  upon  the  old  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  as  downright,  dangerous  innovations, 
I  thought  this  would  be  a  fine  apportunity 
of  convincing  him  of  his  error,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  called  -upon  him  as  I  passed  his 
house.  After  a  little  general  conversa¬ 
tion,  I  introduced  the  subject  of  the  dead 
cow,  by  enquiring  the  cause  of  her  death 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  that  had  been 
pursued  for  her  rccoveiy.  As  I  anticipa¬ 
ted,  she  had  indulged  too  freely  in  tlie  use 
of  rank  young  clover,  and  that  the  old  and 
cruel  method  of  stabbing  had  been  tried 
to  relieve  her ;  with  what  success,  the  pu¬ 
trefying  carcass  in  the  distant  fence  cor¬ 
ner  too  plainly  told.  Upon  asking  wLether 
no  other  remedies  had  been  tried,  he  as¬ 
sured  me  he  knew  of  none.  I  then  men¬ 
tioned  to  him  the  efficacy  of  the  farrccZ- 
slraw  hand,  referring  to  several  cases,  in 
every  one  of  which  it  had  proven  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  had  the  desired  effieet. — 
He  immediately  became  anxious  to  know 
*(11  about  the  method  of  using  it;  which 


information  1  freely  gave  him,  at  the  same 
time  informing  him  that  I  had  learned 
this  simple,  but  almost  certain  cure,  from 
a  source  which  I  knew  he  held  in  utter 
contemiit — an  agricultural  periodical. — 
After  pondering  for  a  moment  upon  the 
information  he  had  received,  he  looked 
me  earnestly  in  the  face,  and  with  an  ex- 
jiression  of  seriousness,  almost  ludicrous, 
remarked,  ‘‘Neighbor  B,  1  liave  been 
acting  the  part  of  a  very  foolish  man  in 
under-rating  the  value  of  papers  devoted 
to  farming.  The  fine  cow  lying  outyon- 
cler  is  not  the  first  I  have  lost.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  I  lost  two  others  with  the  s.ame  dis¬ 
ease  ;  and  all  for  the  want  of  that  knowl¬ 
edge  which  I  might  have  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  a  dollar  or  two  yearly.  We 
learn  wisdom  from  experience,  and  I 
will  for  the  future  strive  to  repair  the 
error  into  which  I  have  fallen  by  taking 
at  least  one  agricultural  paper.’’  In  this 
mood  of  mind  I  left  him,  lully  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  my  errand.  M.  is  now 
a  regular  subscriber  to  several  agricultu¬ 
ral  papers  ;  and  1  am  happy  to  say  has 
lost  no  more  cows  since  that  time,  from 
hoven.  If  you  conceive  this  simple  state¬ 
ment  worth  presenting  to  your  readers, 
it  is  at  your  service;  and  if  it  should  ap¬ 
pear,  and  neiglibor  M.  chance  to  see  it,  1 
hope  lieAvill  pardon  the  use  1  have  made 
of  ihe  incident.  A.  L.  B. 

Remarks. — Our  correspondent  did  not 
entirely  fulfil  his  mission  to  his  neighbor, 
altliough  he  did  well.  The  occasion  was 
susceptible  of  still  further  improvement. 
Every  portion  of  that  dead  cow’s  carcass 
might  have  been  turned  to  valuable  ac¬ 
count,  instead  of  merely  furnishing  a  feast 
for  troublesome  dogs  and  crows,  and  po- 
isoninglhe  surrounding  atmosphere.  All 
well  informed  farmers  know  that  animal 
substances  possess  much  greater  fertili¬ 
zing  properties  than  vegetable.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  animal  manures  is  immediate. — 
The  flesh  of  animals  not  only  decays  rap¬ 
idly  itself,  but  imparts  the  principle  to 
Ollier  organic  suhsta^bes  with  wliich  it 
is  mixed.  The  blood  possesses  fertili¬ 
zing  powers  in  an  equal  degree.  The 
skin,  hair,  hoofs,  liorns  and  hones  might 
,  all  liave  been  converted  into  profitable 
use.  and  at  less  expense  and  trouble  than 
draging  the  carcass  to  such  a  distauce. — 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  cover  it 
sufficiently  lo  prevent  the  escajie  of  the 
volatile  matter  when  decay  commenced, 
and  the  result  would  have  been  a  fine 
mass  of  fertilizing  compost,  which  would 
have  served  to  replace,  in  some  degree, 
the  loss  of  the  animal., — Rarin  Journal. 


Indian  Corn. 

There  will  never  be  a  time,  probably, 
when  Indian  corn  will  not  bo  contempla¬ 
ted  in  the  light  of  an  important  staple  by 
the  American  agriculturist.  Fora  great 
variety  of  uses,  it  is  certainly  unsurjiass- 
ed  in  the  catalogue  of  grains,  and  in  point 
of  productiveness  it  compares  favorably 
with  most  grains.  Yet  there  are  a  great 
many  who  consider  its  cultivation  as  a 
matter  invo-lving  much  uncertainty  and 
risk.  They  complain  of  the  early  frosts, 
which  cut  off  the  young  plants  ;  of  the 
drought,  which  coerces  or  averts  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  grain,  and  of  the  later 
frosts,  which  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
destroys  it.  All  crops  are  liable  to  acci¬ 
dents,  and  corn  can  by  no  means  claim 
an  exemption.  Yet  that  it  is  more  liable 
to  suffer  and  be  destrojmd  by  untoward 
events  than  other  crops  of  similar  value, 
is  what  no  one,  perhaps,  who  candidly 
contemplates  the  subject,  will  pretend  to 
assert.  If  the  early  frost  withers  the  ten¬ 
der  blades,  it  never  destroys  the  roots;  a 
few  warm  days  reclothes  the  field  in  its 
pristine  verdure,  and  the  real  injury  is,  at 
most,  but  nominal.  The  drought  orlts  ef¬ 
fects,  none  can  prevent,  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be  very  essentially  mitigated  by 
adopting  a  judicious  course  of  cultivation. 
Formerly  the  old  Indian  method  of  eleva¬ 
ting  a  high  conical  hill  around  the  roots, 
was  in  vogue  ;  but  this  has  been  found  to 
be  an  error.  The  more  of  these  hills 
there  are  on  an  acre,  the  greater,  of  course, 
will  be  found  the  extent  of  surface  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  winds,  and  the 
greater  the  exposure,  the  greater*  too  must 
necessarily  be  the  evaporation  in  a  dry 
time.  It  was  also  deemed  essential,  in 
or<ler  to  obviate  the  effect  of  drought,  to 
allow  the  weeds  to  grow  and  cover  the 
soil  to  keep  out  the  sun,  and  thus  preserve 
the  soil  perfectly  moist  and  cool.  Now 
experience  has  demonstrated,  and  the 
most  inditTerent  observation  will  convince 
any  one  that  the  more  vegetation  there  is 
on  an  acre  the  greater  will  be  the  the 
drought  on  its  moistui-e.  If,  in  a  severe 
drought,  you  pull  up  a  handful  of  weeds 
fi’om  a  mass,  the  foliage  of  which  com¬ 
pletely  shuts  out  the  sun  from  the  soil, 
you  will  find  the  roots  bring  up  no  moist 
dirt ;  while  the  soil  on  which  no  weeds 
have  grown,  though  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  former,  and  exposed  to  the 
unmitigated  iieat  of  the  sun,  will  be  damp. 
In  working  corn  lands,  wo  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  the  surface  clean  and  light. 
Fine,  well  pulverized  earth  is  a  non-coii- 
duefor,  and  consequently  the  oi'tcner  we 
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passthrough  Uur  fields  with  the  harrow 
or  cultivator,  in  dry  iveatlier,  the  better 
will  it  he  for  the  cro[).  A  brick,  fresh 
from  the  mould,  if  placed  iu  the  yard  and 
covered  -with  a  stratum  of  perfectly  dry 
sand,  will  retain  its  moisture  five  times  as 
long  as  one  struck  from  the  same  clay  and 
at  the  same  time,  ifexposed  0})enly  by  its 
side.  No  hills  sliould  be  made  around 
Indian  corn.  Plant  so  as  to  pass  both 
ways  through  theficld,  i.  c.,  longitudinal¬ 
ly  and  transversely,  and  do  the  work  with 
the  cultivator  and  hoes.  The  few  weeds 
that  remain  after  the  latter  has  passed,  are 
easily  eradicated  with  the  hoe  or  h.ind, 
and  all  the  rain  that  falls  will  be  carried  to 
the  roots  instead  of  being  thrown  from 
them  into  the  middle  ofthe  space  betiveen 
the  rows.  If  3'ou  plant  a  kernel  of  Indi¬ 
an  corn  in  ricli  soil,  and  suller  it  to  grow, 
without  hilling,  it  will  take  as  strong  a 
hold,  and  maintain  itself  asJirmly  against 
winds,  as  one  that  is  hilled,  and  more  so 
But  if,  after  it  has  run  up  to  the  height  of 
threcorfour  fcet,you bring  uptlu'ce  inch¬ 
es  of  dirt  around  thefootstalk,  the  lateral 
roots,  which  are  its  stays  and  braces,  w'ill 
stop  growing,  and  anew  emission  of  lat¬ 
erals  w'lll  be  induced  from  the  section 
covered  by  the  fresh  soil.  The  old  stalk 
will  also  be  blanched  by  the  privation  of 
air,  become  crisp  and  brittle,  like  aspara¬ 
gus  grown  undeiTeaves,  and  easily  break.  | 
The  same  will  take  place  as  often  as  fresh  j 
dirt  is  drav/nup;  and  the  energies  of  the  i 
system  exhausted  by  sending  forth  roots 
from  which  it  in  return  can  derive  but 
comparaiively  slight  support. — New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer. 


Road  Making. 

Good  roads,  I  put  down  among  the  car¬ 
dinal  virtues.  Honest  men  are  always  in 
favor  of  them,  and  so  are  politicians  as  a 
general  thing.  Why  then  dont  we  have 
good  roads?  That  is  the  question.  Itis 
because  the  science  and  practice  of  road 
making  is  not  generally  understood,  and 
because  there  is  no  efficient,  thorough  and 
uniform  sys.tem  adopted  throughout  the 
country.  A  lazy  and  dishonest  practice 
obtains  of  shirking  as  much  as  possible 
when  working  on  the  road  :  as  a  general 
tiling,  men  do  not  do  more  than  half  a 
day’s  work  in  a  day.  That  little  is  more 
than  half  thrown  awmy  by  want  of  skill 
in  the  overseer.  Muck  and  turf  are  fre¬ 
quently  deposited  in  the  road,  in  a  very 
rough  state,  so  that  holes  and  chasms  I 
immediately'  follow'.  j 

■:  I  understand  that  in  some  ofthe  old 
<5*iunlric;b  a  dificrent  practice  jncv'ails. —  | 


j  The  surface  soil  is  removed,  and  a  layer 
I  of  stones  is  deposited,  then  smaller  stones 
I  are  applied,  and  still  smaller,  -well  packed 
,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  surface  stones 
j  broken, — the  wdiole  covered  ■with  gravel, 
the  coarser  the  better.  A  few  years  ago, 
w'hen  it  happened  to  be  my  turn  to  serve 
the  public  as  {)ath  master,  a  part  of  the 
labor  ofthe  district  was  not  expended  till 
the  rains  of  autumn  were  setting  in,  and 
one  of  the  road  commissioners  of  the  town 
advised  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  w'ork 
with  profit.  I  thought  otherwise  ;  select¬ 
ed  the  worst  part  of  the  district,  called 
out  men  and  teams,  and  commenced  de¬ 
positing  cobble  stones  in  the  road,  putting 
the  largest  at  the  bottom  and  smoothing 
off  with  the  smaller  ones;  these  were 
covered  with  gravel,  making  the  whole 
de])osit  about  a  foot  in  thickness.  For 
more  than  ten  years  the  road  so  adminis- 
j  teredto,  has  required  no  repair,  and  is  hard 
^  and  dry  at  the  w'orst  season  of  the  year. 

I  A  neighbor  gave  the  stones  and  w'asglatl 
i  d1  them.  e  have  expended 

:  labor  enough  in  our  district  to  fix  all  our 
1  roads  in  this  manner  twice  over,  but  a 
I  gn^at  ])art  ofit  has  been  thrown  away.  1 
will  sum  up  briefly  ; 

1st.  Make  it  a  point  to  do  a  good  day’s 
work  on  the  I'oad,  and  as  tnany'  of  them  as 
j'ou  aie  taxed,  and  more  if  necessary'. 

2d.  A  good  foundation  i.s  indispensable. 
Get  stones,  or  at  least  good  coarse  gravel, 
even  though  you  have  to  draw  a  great 
distance  and  pay  a  good  price.  There  is 
generally  a  .supply  of  stones  on  somebo¬ 
dy’s  farm  in  every  district,  or  at  least  a 
gravel  hill,  which  it  is  or  ought  to  be  law¬ 
ful  to  seize  for  the  public  use. 

3d.  Finish  thoroughly,  w'hatcver  is  be¬ 
gun.  Leave  the  road  smooth  and  well 
rounded  up  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  w'a- 
ter  can  run  off. 

4th.  Watch  anew'  road  closely  and  fill 
u])  the  holes  before  they  get  large,  so  that 
it  W'ill  settle  evenly.  ^ 

5th.  Dont  patch  up  for  the  prese?it 
when  it  can  be  avoided,  but  tio  conclu¬ 
sively  every  year  as  much  as  possible. 

Gth.  Make  it  a  Christian  duty  to  strive 
for  good  roads,  and  many  a  w'cary  and 
worn  traveler  will  bless  you  on  his  dy- 
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ing  bed. 


Before  closing,  I  w'ould  recommend  the 
scra{)er  for  smoothing  ofi'  roads  in  the 
siu’ing.  Itis  a  very  useful  instrument. — 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


iiic  twogreatest  agricu Itural  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  day,  are  under  draining  and 
oub-sojl  plowing. 


( Continued  from  page  98. J 

A  great  bug-bear  to  plain  farmers,  and 
I  a  lion  in  the  poith  of  agricultural  ad- 
15  ancement,  is  science  ;  and  this  consti- 
.  tutes  a  third  in  our  list  of  prejudices. 

I  You  have  allow'cd yourselves  to  indulge 
the  idea  that  a  scientific  farmer  is  one 
who  goes  to  a  field  with  his  mouth  cram¬ 
med  full  of  hard  words,  and  hi-sgrtiis  fill¬ 
ed  w  ith  gallijmts  from  the  ch’ug  store. — 
The  manure  for  an  acre  of  land,  you  have 
made  him  declare,  he  can  carry  in  one  vest 
pocket,  and  thereupon  you  retort,  that 
the  lesultant  crop  he  will  be  able  to  carry 
liome  in  the  other.  Common  ojiinionhas 
stuffed  his  coat  jiocket  with  books,  and 
his  hat  with  pamphlets,  and  e^'en  from 
his  bosom  peep  papers,  covered  with  cal- 
culaljons  and  estimates.  Thus  armed  by 
the  bookseller  and  the  apothecary,  you 
push  him  forth  to  the  hay  field.  Ask  him 
when  ought  hay  to  be  cut,— in  the  flower 
oi  in  the  seed, — and  he  answers  from 
Vol.  0,  page28J.”  Speak  of  the  depth 
of  plow'ing  or  the  quantity  of  manure  to 
the  acre,  and  you  cause  him  to  squat  on 
the  Avail,  till  he  can  consult  the  tables  of 
contents  of  a  score  of  treatises,  and  read 
out  the  recorded  experience  of  a  hundred 
theorizers. 

I  his  man  of  print  and  pepper  boxes  is 
not  entirely  the  creature  ol  your  own  cre¬ 
ation  ;  there  are  originals  of  this  portrait. 

men  of  mere  pretensions  to  scientific 
ac(|uiremcnts,  the  more  supercillious  and 
presurningin  proportion  to  their  shallow¬ 
ness.  These  are  the  chaps  who  have 
cieatcd  in  the  minds  of  larmers  a  preju¬ 
dice  agaimst  that  science,  of  which  they 
pietend  to  be  teachers.  These  pretenders 
these  mere  book-farmers  build  theories, 
and  then  try  to  tw'ist  mid  squeeze  facts  to 
accord  with  them. 

A  genius  ol  this  class  once  wandered 
into  a  country  village.  A  thriving  store¬ 
keeper  of  the  jdace  had  lately  added  to 
his  di  tides  for  sale,  hides  and  leather;  and 
as  an  appropriate  s/g-a,  had  draivn  a  call'’s 
tail  through  a  small  knot-hole,  leaving  the 
bushy  end  hanging  down.  As  he  came 
once  in  a  while  to  admire  the  eflcct  of  Ids 
own  ingenuity,  he  observed  a  man  draped 
in  black,  with  white  neckerchief  and  gold 
spectaclc.s,  intently  observing,  for  hour 
alter  hour,  this  pendant  tail. 

‘  I\Iy  Iriend,”  said  he  at  length,  “do 
you  want  to  buy  hides?” 

“  No  alrupily  auawered  theobscrvel-; 
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without  removing  his  eyes  from  tlie  calf’s 


caudal  appendage. 

“  Are  you  a  drover  ?” 

“No,  1  am  a  philosopher,  and  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  satisfy  my  reason,  how  the.  calf  got 
through  that  knot-hole,''’ 

These  are  the  men  who  have  brought 
ridicule  upon  science,  instead  of  concen¬ 
trating  it  upon  themselves. 

Now  science  is  simply  knowledge  re¬ 
duced  to  a  system;  and  this  system, 
which  has  worked  wonders  in  every  oth¬ 
er  department  of  industry,  we  commend 
to  you.  Of  water,  science  has  built 
bridges  thousands  of  miles  long,  and  up¬ 
on  this  race-course  of  nations  she  has 
placed  and  propels  steamers  and  sailing 
craft,  plying  with  the  regularity  and  des¬ 
patch  of  a  ferry  boat.  The  sun  has  been 
instructed  as  a  portrait  painter.  The 
lightning  is  harnessed  as  an  express  man. 
And  of  late,  we  learn  that  tho  air  we 
breathe,  has  been  made  to  labor  in  the 
cylinders  of  Ericsson,  with  a  force  superi¬ 
or  to  steam.  These  are  the  triumphs  o- 
science, — of  systematic  knowledge. 

Justice  calls  science  to  her  aid.  Tliey 
decend  into  the  tomb.  The  dead  are  made 
to  speak,  and  tell  the  terrible  tale  of  their 
violent  death. 

With  strained  eye,  science  searches  the 
heavens,  to  manifest  the  wondrous  works 
of  God.  Twinkling  plainly  before  her 
upraised  glass,  is  a  star  millions  of  miles 
distant.  With  patient  calculation,  she 
traces  the  route  traversed  by  this  eye  of 
heaven,  back  to  its  far-off  source ;  and 
tells  her  astonished  hearers  that  this  light; 
which  has  traveled  20;OOO  miles  in  a  sec¬ 
ond,  has  been  3541  years  in  coming  from 
its  distant  home.  IJessel,  a  Prussian  has 
discovered  the  distance  of  a  fixed  star,  to 
be  si.\ty-three  billions  of  miles  from  us. — 
Sixty-three  billions  of  miles  !  The  mind  of 
man  refuses  to  conceive  of  such  distance  • 
he  can  but  e.xpiess'it  in  figures. 

Science,  with  reverent  tread,  approach¬ 
es  to  the  very  council  chamber  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator;  and,  from  off  the  outspread  plan  of 
the  universe,  reads  his  yet  untold  decrees. 
She  tells  of  tho  day, — and  names  the  very 
day  and  the  hour  and  the  fractions  of  a 
minute,— when  ‘‘  the  face  of  the  sun 
shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  re¬ 
fuse  her  light.  She  tells  o?  the  coming  of 
the  fiery  comet.  Nay,  more.  She  dares 
to  say  that  the  completeness  of  the  Divine 
plan  of  the  universe,  requires  that  a  plan¬ 
et  should  exist,  where  none  has  been  found; 
and  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  daring  as¬ 
sertion,  comes  the  announcement  of  the 
discovery  of  the  required  plaucl. 


Science  thus  bridges  oceans,  conquers 
time  and  space,  and  Avrenches  their  secrets 
from  the  heavnns  ;  but  farmers  yet  are 
found,  who  sa}^  that  it  cannot  aid  them  to 
groAV  beans, — that  is  not  practical! 

The  washer-woman  laughs  at  science, 
as  she  stands  over  her  wash-tub  and  uses 
soap.  The  smith  smiles  at  the  pretensions 
of  scientific  men,  when  he  tires  a  wlseel. 
But  how  many  years  of  dabbling  in  grease 
and  ashes  would  have  enabled  the  woman 
to  make  a  recipe  for  soap  !  And  how  ma¬ 
ny  tons  of  iron  would  be  heated  and 
cooled  before  the  blacksmith,  of  his  own 
observation,  Avould  fathom  the  mystery  of 
expansion  and  contraction  ! 

Science  is  villified  and  ridiculed  be¬ 
cause  she  has  not  already  explained  all 
secrets  of  nature  ;  and  because,  when  in¬ 
quired  of  by  the  farmer,  she  often  errs. — 
Allow  to  her  as  many  years  in  the  field  of 
agriculture',  as  she  hits  enjoyed,— yes,  en¬ 
joyed  and  improved, — in  other  fields,  and 
the  results  which  she  will  present, — not 
sell,  bwt  present, — to  yoa,  will  be  quite  as 
astonishing  and  quite  as  incalculable  in 
value.  But  cramped  within  confined  lim¬ 
its,  hooted  at  when  she  appears  abroad, 
how'  is  it  possible  that  science  can  do  her¬ 
self  just-icer 

The  practical  farmers, — fondly  so  styl¬ 
ing  themselves,— have  had  in  possession 
“  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,”  and  the 
thousand  hills  themselves,  for  over  five 
thousand  years;  but  arc  uoav  unable  to 
tell  how  many  lbs.  of  hay  go  to  a  pound 
of  beef.  And  in  this  vast  assemblage  we 
could  not  agree  -wfith  unanimity  upon  such 
questions  as  these  ;  whether  is  it  belter  to 
plant  large  potatoes  or  small  ? — to  top 
corn,  or  cut  it  up  at  the  butt  ? — to  strip  off 
suckers  or  not? — to  cut  grass  in  the  flow¬ 
er  or  in  the  seed? 

These  are  plain  questions,  which  one 
would  suppose  might  be  answered  by  a 
thirtecn-year-old  boy,  of  oi'dinary  obser¬ 
vation  ;  but  five  thousand  years  of  feedi  ng 
and  killing  and  cutting  up,  and  of  jffant- 
ing  and  reaping  and  gathering  into  gar¬ 
ners,  have  not  enabled  the  farmer  to  de¬ 
cide  llicsc  and  other  mooted  points.  Is  it, 
then,  an  enaction  on  the  part  of  science, 
to  demand  “  a  clear  field  and  no  favor” 
for  ten  or  tw'enty  years,  at  least  ?  Is  it 
unreasonable  ? 

Tew  valuable  inventions  or  improve¬ 
ments  have  resulted  Irom  g-uess-vvork,  or 
from  following  in  the  cider-mill  track  of 
an  established  routine.  So  the  farmer 
may  vainly  hope  to  improve  upon  the 
knowledge  of  hia  predecessors,  if  he  stud¬ 
ies  only  to.follow  in  their  footsteps  ,  and 


the  success  that  is  the  result  of  chance, 
and  not  of  calculation,  is  a  poor  dependance 
for  him,  who  relies  for  his  daily  bread  up¬ 
on  the  bounteous  yield  of  the  soil.  A  cer¬ 
tain  system  is  necessary  to  obtain  facts; 
and  by  these  facts  we  must  alter  and 
amend  our  system.  Most  good  fanners, 
even  among  those  most  loud-mouthed  in 
decrying  science,  are,  m  the  main,  scientific 
farmers.  The  great  operations  of  their 
farms  are  conducted  upon  a  system,  born 
of  observation  and  experience.  Thus  they 
knoAv,  by  a  series  of  observations,  that  it  is 
not  well  to  sow  wheat  upon  ncAvly  ma¬ 
nured  land;  but  in  preference  plant  corn 
there,  and  folloAv  it  up  with  a  wheat  crop. 
But  this  will  not  carry  this  system  into 
the  details  of  farm-management,  and  learn 
the  why  and  the  Avherefores, — the  causes 
and  effects, — by  the  same  system,  watch¬ 
ful  and  long-continued,  that  taught  them 
the  prominent  facts.  Science  unlocks 
these  mysteries,  shows  the  reasons  of 
things  and  tells  to  the  inquiring  farmer, 
that  an  over-supply  of  ammonia  vvillforce 
his  wheat,  when  sown  on  land  dressed 
with  green  manure,  into  a  rank  and  un¬ 
natural  luxuriance  ; — that  the  stalk  will 
be  v\mak  in  texture  and  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  the  head  of  grain;  and  that  the 
wheat  will  lodge. 

Precisely  thus,  medical  men,  before  the 
day  of  llcrvey,  wore  acquainted  with  the 
fast,  that  a  bandage  tightly  encompass¬ 
ing  the  arm  or  leg,  would  cause  the  veins 
to  stand  out  like  whip-cords  ;  but  until 
science  enabled  llervcy  to  proclaim  his 
theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  no 
reason  could  be  given  for  the  phenome¬ 
non.  Ere  Jenner  lived,  it  was  known 
that  milk-maids  were  liable  to  an  erup¬ 
tive  form  of  disease,  caught  of  the  cows; 
it  was  noticed,  too,  that  those  thus  at¬ 
tacked  were  not  subject  to  the  small-pox; 
but  science, — a  series  of  observations,  di¬ 
rected  by  an  enlightened  reason, — proved 
to  him  alone,  from  these  generally  known 
facts,  that  vaccination  was  a  perfect 
shield  from  that  dreadful  scourge.  Thus 
farmers  knOAV  the  leading  facts,  which  are 
not  only  important,  but  indispensible  to 
successful  cultivation  ;  but  it  is  the  scien¬ 
tific  farmer,  only,  who  makes  of  these,  a 
key  to  unlock  the  inner  chamber  of  the 
temple  ofknowledge  ;  he  it  is,  who  uses 
every  fact  as  a  stepping  stone  to  reach  a 
higher. 

(To  be  continued.) 

In  Indiana  there  are  800  miles  of  rail 
road  in  operation,  1500  miles  of  plank 
road,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
navigable  canals. 
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The  Drought— —Boluiiy. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Messrs.  Editors: — It  is  sLill  dry,  llio 
earth  is  dry,  the  clouds  arc  dry,  and  our 
brain  is  drj  from  sympathy  with  all  around 
us,  and  above  us — we  are  in  relation  with 
aridity,  which  reigns  triumphant  o’er  the 
drooping  land.  Our  pen  is  dry,  and 
should  our  subject  be  dry,  it  is  in  Imrmo- 
ny  with  the  present  dry  arrangement  of 
meteoric  workings— dry !  dry!!  dry!!!  is 
echoed  arid  re-echoed— hill  answereth  hill 
in  dry  husky  murmurs. 

The  beast  lie  panting  on  the  dusty  ground. 

Birds,  and  repliles,^  sunny  hills  have  left, 

Dryness,  and  heat,  triumphant  reigns  around, 

Oriiealth  sustaining  water,  all  bereft. 

What  a  coment  on  the  vanity,  pride  and 
arrogance  of  the  boasting  animal,  man, 
when  the  fact  looms  up  in  stern  reality, 
that  the  rain  drop  holds  his  destiny,  and 
teaches  him  the  importance  of  his  nature. 
We  are  in  an  age  of  unrest,  real,  unmis- 
takeable  unrest.  The  world  of  matter 
sufficeth  not  the  craving  appetite.  In  the 
midst  of  jjrogress,  the  age  is  blurred  and 
blotted  by  fogs  and  mysticisms.  The 
mountebank  is  in  the  ascendant.  Sena, 
tors.  Generals,  Governors,  and  even  the 
pulpit,  have  joined  the  throng  of  wonder- 
mongers,  and  worshipers  at  the  shrine  of 
cabalistic  spiritualism.  Where  is  proud 
reason?  when  such  violence  is  being  done 
to  common  sense  and  common  decency, 
by  the  trashy,  clap-trap,  wonder-feeding, 
tomfoolery,  as  set  forth  in  a  letter  from 
one  in  high  place,  telling  us,  yes,  telling 
the  sons  of  Carolina,  that  the  spirit  her 
beloved  Calhoun  was  a  bell-ringer  and 
guitar-player.  Fie!  fie!  Governor,  the 
Fores  have  got  you.  They  have  found 
“a  hole  in  your  hat,”  and  tiie  liair  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  it.  And  then  the  General’s 
story  of  the  old  negro  being  ‘‘si.vteen 
times  fuddled”  in  spirit-world,  makes  us 
crimson  all  over,  and  brings  us  back  to 
the  nursery  tales  of  Sindbad  the  sailor, 
and  Baron  Munchausen.  If  we  have  in¬ 
truded  on  the  columns  of  the  Farmer  and 
riantcr,  by  this  digression  fr<mi  natural 
science,  we  plead  in  e.xtcnuation,  that  we 
farmers  claim  the  right  to  ex|)rcssour 
thoughts  through  our  own  press,  and  we 
go  a  little  further,  that  we  farmers  should 
do  some  of  the  world’s  thinking,  to  while 
away  the  enui  of  drought,  particularly 
in  this  ‘‘wonderful  fast  age.”  So  now  to 
our  task  of  telling  all  we  know  about 
wheat : 

There  are  two  desiderata  to  the  agricul¬ 
turist,  or  grower  of  wheat.  The  first  is 
from  whence  it  came,  or  where  it  grows 
spontaneously  or  is  native,  and  the  second 


is,  the  true  nature  of  the  grain  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  or  uncultivated  state.  From  our  re¬ 
searches.  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
vvheat  is  originally  a  native  of  the  hilly 
country  of  the  east.  In  support  of  this 
view  we  find  Sir  .Toseph  Banks  received 
a  small  p.apcr  of. seeds,  marked  Hill  \Vhcat. 
The.so  seeds  were  scarcely'  larger  than  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  seeds  of  wild  grasses,  but  per¬ 
fectly  resembling  grains  of  cultivated 
wheat.  Tliisseed  was  sown  and  iiroduced 
wheat,  common  sme,  and  of  the  spring 
kind.  Ati  increase  in  the  size  of  the  seed 
being  the  principal  change  produced  by 
culture.  From  what  we  have  learned 
of  the  nature  and  habits  of  wheat,  we  con¬ 
clude  it  was,  and  is  now,  a  wild  grass  of 
the  hill-country  of  the  east — the  seeds 
rendered  larger  and  tlie  plant  rendered 
more  hardy  by  cultivation,  and  every  at¬ 
tendant  iuJluence  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  by  the  industrial  energies  and  skill  of 
man.  Wheat  is,  in  natuial  order,  grami- 
nea;  genus,  triticum,  with  two  species 
and  many  varieties.  Now  in  common 
culture  one  is  called  smooth  or  polled 
wheat;  the  other,  cone,  rough  or  bearded 
wheat.  Triticum,  the  geneidc  name  of 
wheat  is  sati.sfactorily  derived  from  the 
latin  word  tritum,  ground  or  rubbed,  thus 
indicating  the  manner  the  seed  is  made 
iutoflourfor bread.  In  thelinnean  system 
it  belongs  to  the  class  trjandria  and  or¬ 
der  digynia.  Generic  cJiaracter,  calix 
common  receptacle  zigzag  toothed,  elon¬ 
gated  into  as^iike:  glume  transverse  con¬ 
taining  about  three  or  more  flowers,  and 
consisting  of  two  ovate  bluntish,  concave 
valves.  Gorollaoftwo  nearly  ccpial  valves, 
the  size  of  the  calix;  the  outermost,  tu¬ 
mid,  obtuse,  with  a  point  or  awn;  the  in¬ 
ner  flat.  Nectary  of  two  accute  scales, 
gibbous  at  the  base;  Stamens:  filaments 
three  capillary,  anthers  jiendulous,  oblong, 
cloven  at  each  end;  jiistillum,  gorinen 
superior  turbinate;  styles  two,  capillary 
reflexed;  stigmas  feathery;  pericarj)  none. 
The  corrolla  c-mbracing  the  seed  till  it  is 
full  grown  and  ripe,  then  letting  it  go. 
■Seed  solitary  ovate-oblong,  blunt  at  each 
end,  convex  at  the  outer  side,  marked  with 
alongitudinal  furrow  on  the  inner.  Es¬ 
sential  character  :  calix  of  two  valves,  sol¬ 
itary',  transverse,  many  flowered  on  a  zig¬ 
zag  toothed  reseptaclc.  'riic  only  tech¬ 
nical  distinction  between  the  triticum 
and  sccalo  (rye),  is  the  greater  number 
cf  flowrets  in  triticum,  which  are  only 
two  insecalc.  ’I’liis  notice  will  save  any 
description  ofsccale  or  rye.  We  know 
little  of  the  species  and  shall  say  nothing 
about  it.  Weex])cct  tobring  down  on  our 


•  head  themalediction  of onehalfour  broth¬ 
ers  of  the  clod,  for  the  mauy  Jaiv-hreakers, 

I  but  no  matter,  our  head  is  hard,  as  every 
bump  has  been  pummelled  into  double 
thickness,  so  wc  arc  invulncrrble  and  shall 
keep  our  temper,  and  hope  for  a  good 
drizzling  rain  of  three  days  continuance 
which  will  cheer  up  Abbeville. 

June  19lh,  ’53. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter . 

Fruit  Trees. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  am  so  well  pleased 
with  .T.  t'au  Bureii’s  communication  on 
llie  culture  of  fruit  at  the  South.  If  he 
had  said  one  or  two  things  more  on  the 
subject,  it  would  have  excluded  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  lliis  epistle.  I  hope  when  ho 
reads  this,  he  will  write  again,  as  lie  has 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  every  sentence. 
I  speak  not  from  theory,  but  from  actual 
experience.  Last  fall,  noticing  my  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  I  saw  the  bark  of  every  tree, 
cxcejil  those  having  bushy  spreading  tops, 
htid  turned  black,  cracking  open,  entire¬ 
ly  on  tlie  South-west  side;  at  the  same 
time  the  bark  on  the  North-east  side  was 
in  a  liealthy  condition.  Let  those  who 
liave  apple  orchards  go  and  examine  for 
themselves,  and  I  shall  have  the  whole 
south  witnesses  to  this  fact.  True  there 
is  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  hollows  and 
where  they  are  shaded  by  other  trees. — 
Now  had  I  have  known  this  thing  before 
setting  out  my  orchard  it  would  have 
been  worth  fifty  dollars  to  me.  Set  your 
trees  from  Nortli-east  to  South-west,  fif¬ 
teen  feet  apart,  one  tree  will  then  shade 
another  to  the  outside  tree.  Next  set 
your  trees  fifty  or  sixty  feet  apart  the 
other  way.  By  this  means  you  can  plow 
and  cultivate  }'Our  orchard,  having  space 
one  w'ay  to  work  without  injury  to  your 
trees.  Next,  Mr.  Van  Buren  says  tie  boards 
around  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  I  do  not 
differ  with  him,  but  propose,  as  I  think,  a 
better  plan,  having  tried  both.  In  the 
spring,  peal  the  bark  from  tlie  pojilar,  ches- 
nut,  hickory  or  sourwood,  and  put  it 
around  the  tree  you  wdsh  to  protect  from 
from  the  sun.  1  have  bark  from  all  the 
above  named,  around  trees  in  my  apple 
orchard  at  tills  time.  This  is  an  interes¬ 
ting  subject  when  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  aniouiit  of  ap])les  brought  from 
tlie  Nortli,  and  sold'iu  the  southern  States. 
I  am  certain  it  is  a  good  plan  to  scrape 
away  the  dirt  from  the  apple  tree  about 
the  month  of  November,  to  some  two  in¬ 
ches  deep,  for  two  or  three  feet  around 
from  the  tree,  to  let  tlic  freezes  go  about 
tlie  roots,  to  destroy  any  insects  that 
may  he  housed  there,  replacing  the  earth 
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about  the  15th  of  Fobruui-}',  composed  of 
rotten  wood,  leaves  or  decaying  corn  cobs, 
from  the  horse  lot,  or  where  hogs  luive 
been  fed.  No  doubt  decaying  cotton  seed  ^ 
would  bo  equal  to  any  other  manure.  ] 

Mr.  Farmer  and  Planter,  if  you  think  | 
this  worth  publishing,  do  so,  if  not  com-  | 
init  it  to  the  flames — don’t  fear  any  im-  j 
pleasant  feelings;  I  have  never  written  j 
for  any  paper,  whatever,  and  should  you  ; 
give  this  notoriety,  please  correct,  if  ne¬ 
cessary.  John  ClxVrk. 

Gainesville,  Ga.,  July,  1853. 

P.  S. — After  c.xamining  the  foregoing, 

I  tliiiik  where  I  mention  peeling  the  hark 
of  trees,  I  should  liavm  been  more  explicit. 
Select  trees,  say  chesnut,  about  the  size 
of  the  trunk  of  the  apple  tree  you  intend 
putting  it  around,  chop  through  the  bark 
all  around  near  the  root,  and  again  as  high 
up  as  you  wish  to  take  it  ofl,  then  split 
the  bark  down  the  tree  from  the  upper 
ring  to  the  lower,  then  commence  peeling 
by  separating  the  bark  from  the  wood  with 
a  sharp  ended  stick,  so  as  to  take  the 
bark  ofl' in  a  wdiole  piece.  This  should 
be  done  when  the  sap  is  fully  up,  say  the 
15th  of  May.  J.  C. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Kotaiiy  for  the  Fanner. 

The  next  iflant  we  vshall  notice,  is  Oats. 
In  botaii}',  oats  are  in  the  genus  avena  (so 
called  from  aveo,  to  covet  or  desire,  cattle 
being  fond  of  it)  ;  natural  order  gramiute; 
class,  triandria  digynia.  Generic  charac¬ 
ter,  calix  ;  glume  generally  many-flower¬ 
ed,  two  valved,  loosely  collecting  the  flow¬ 
ers  ;  valves  lanceolate,  acute;  vcntricose, 
loose,  large,  awnless.  Carolla,  two  valved, 
lower  valve  harder  than  the  calix,  the 
size  of  the  calix,  roundish,  vcntricose,  ac- 
prumenate  at  both  ends,  emitting  from  the 
back  an  awn  spirally  twisted,  reflex;  nec¬ 
tary,  two  leaved,  leaflets  lanceolate,  geb- 
l)ous  at  the  base.  Stamens:  filaments 
three,  capillary ;  anthers  oblong,  forked; 
})istilum  germ,  obtuse;  styles  two;  reflex 
hairy;  stigmas  simple.  Pericaiq)  none;i 
corrolla,  mostly  firmly  closed,  grows  to 
the  seed  and  does  not  gape.  Seed,  one, 
slender,  oblong,  accuminate  at  both  ends, 
marked  with  a  longitudinal  turrow.  Es- 
.‘'Cntial  character  :  calix  two  valved.  many  j 
flowered;  awn  from  the  back  of  the  corol¬ 
la,  jointed,  twisted. 

The  genus  avena,  or  oats  grass,  is  repre. 
.‘rented  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
Known  as  oats  grass.  Botanists  have 
never  been  able  satisfactorily  to  pronounce 
on  the  native  place  of  our  cultivated  oats. 
There  are  several  species  of  the  genu. s  in 


the  east.  The  species  in  common  cuhi- | 
vation  is,  avena  sativa.  Of  this  s])ecies,  : 
there  are  four  varieties:  white,  black,  red,  j 
or  brown,  and  tiie  blue  oat.  Specific 
character,  panicled;  calixes  two  seeded;  ' 
seeds  very  smooth,  one  awned— annual;  j 
culm,  or  stiaw,  uprvards  of  two  feet  high  j 
(dependant  on  strength  of  soil  and  qnanti-  j 
ty  of  moisture) ;  panicle  various  in  the  j 
different  varieties,  but  always  loose  and  ' 
pendulous.  The  two  glumes,  or  chaffs  { 
of  the  calix  are  marked  w'ith  lines,  point-  ; 
ed  at  the  end,  longer  than  the  flower,  and  * 
unequal.  There  are  usually  two  flowers,  , 
and  seed  in  each  calix;  they  are  alternate, 
conical:  the  smaller  one  is  awnlcss,  the 
larger  puts  forth  a  strong  two-colored, 
bent  awn  from  the  middle  of  the  back. — 
Besides  the  above  wm  have  the  naked 
oat,  avena  nuda.  The  seed  of  this  species 
is  so  easy  to  shed  that  we  shall  not  de¬ 
scribe  it,  as  this  will  always  be  a  drawback 
to  its  cultivation.  The  oat  is  agross  feed- 
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er,  and  grows  on  every  variety  of  soil ;  re-  j 
C[uies  and  bears  more  rain  than  any  other  | 
grain  crop,  and  recjuires  to  be  sown  as  | 
early  as  possible  incur  climate,  and,  we  : 
might  say,  that  early  sown  oats  are  the  | 
best  in  all  countries.  i 

"p  The  oatcrop  like  all  others  rcrj[uircs  good  j 
.preparation  when  sown.  Itis  a  mistake' 
to  suppose  that  a  good  oat  crop  will  re¬ 
sult  from  slovenly  and  shallow  prepara¬ 
tion.  the  land  should  be  plowed  deep 
and  clean,  and  the  seed  put  in  when  in 
good  order.  If  too  wet,  land  and  crop  are 
both  injured.  The  black  oat  may  be  sown 
in  December,  and  both  black  and  white 
should  be  put  in  the  ground  in  January, 
in  early  sowing  a  little  more  seed  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  some  plants  on  wet  ground,  or 
that  are  near  the  surface,  -will  often  be 
frozen  out,  or  winter  killed.  Manures 
will  tell  as  well  on  this  crop  as  on  auy 
other.  We  think  the  large  black  oat  the 
best  variety  for  our  country,  as  the  culm, 
or  stalk,  generally  grows  high  enough  to 
cut  on  most  lands.  The  seed  is  heavier, 
and  the  whole  plant  we  think  hardier  than 
any  other. 

As  a  hay  crop  we  regard  the  oat  as  one 
of  the  best  of  the  gramina,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  should  be  cut,  before  the  stalks 
get  hard — let  it  lie  just  long  enough  to  get 
dry,  and  then  be  put  away  in  lofts  up 
from  the  ground,  wdien  it  will  be  a  good 
and  nutritious  hay  for  mules  and  horses^ 
We  will  close,  and  beg  pardon  of  our 
brethren  for  the  hard,  crooked  names, 
given  to  ])lants  in  descriptive  botany. 

June,  1853.  Abbeville. 

Tnl771  the  Elbe  was  frozen  (othebottom. 


Botany  fortlie  Farmer. 

Forthe  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Messrs.  Editors: — It  is  still  dry,  and 
havingno pleasure,  ormuchbusinessin  the 
field  we  again  risk  the  ire  of  some  of  our 
brethren  of  the  plow,  for  more  hard  names, 
which  we  are  forced  to  use  in  giving  a 
botanical  description  of  barley..  Jussier 
placed  barley  in  the  natural  order,  grami- 
nm;  genus -hordeum  ;  class  triandria ;  or¬ 
der  digynia.  Generic  character:  com¬ 
mon  receptacle  elongated  into  a  spike, 
jointed,  brittle,  compressed;  calix :  glumes 
lateral,  three  together,  each  oftvvo  narrotv, 
pointed  valves,  containingone  sessile  flow¬ 
er.  Corolla,  of  two  valves;  the  lotver 
one  swelling,  angular,  ovate,  pointed  long¬ 
er  than  the  calyx,  ending  in  along  straight 
awn,  the  inner  valve  lanceolate,  flat, 
smallest.  Stamens:  filaments  three,  cap¬ 
illary,  shorter  than  the  corolla;  antheivs 
oblong.  Pistilum,  germen,  turbinate,  some¬ 
what  ovate;  styles  two;  villose  reflexed; 
stigmas  feathery.  Pericarp  none,  excejit 
the  permanent  corolla,  falling  off  with  and 
containing  the  seed.  Seed  oblong,  swel¬ 
ling,  angular,  pointed  at  each  end,  above 
marked  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  Es¬ 
sential  character:  common  receptacle 
toothed  and  excavated.  Calyx  lateral, 
tern  ate,  two  valved,  single  flowered. 

Observations. — In  some  of  the  species 
of  hordeum,  all  the  three  flowers  are  per¬ 
fect  in  all  their  parts  and  fertile ;  in  others 
the  lateral  ones  are  males,  the  central  one 
one  only  being  hermaphrodite  and  fertile. 
There  are  three  species  of  hordeum  in 
cultivation,  but  we  rather  siqipose  two 
of  them  arc  only  varieties  of  hordeum 
vulgare,  and  a  fourth  species  called  hor¬ 
deum  zeocritum,  which  we  have  never 
seen.  Hordeum  vulgare:  flowers  all  jier- 
fect,  awned,  two  of  the  rows  more  erect 
than  the  rest.  This  is  the  common  culti¬ 
vated  barle}’’,  and  said  by  botanist  to 
be  found  in  a  wild  or  native  state  in 
Sicily  and  parts  of  Eussia.  It  may  be 
termed  annual.  The  flowers  and  seeds* 
are  disposed  indistinctly  in  several 
rows,  with  very  long  compressed  rough 
awns.  There  is  also  a  variety  with 
black  seed,  biennial  in  its  habits.  This 
we  have  never  seen.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  grassy  hordeum  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  genus  elymus 
(lime  grass,  or  rye  grass)  is  nearly  alied 
to  hordeum.  Barley  is  a  gross  feeder, 
the  richer  the  land,  the  better.  We  can 
scarcely  limit  its  productiveness;  if  the 
land  is  stiff  or  clayey  and  enriched  by 
stimulating  manure,  over  one  hundred 
bushels  may  be  calculated,  as  it  ripens  so 
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early  ia  our  cliiaale,  it  is  rarely  ever  af¬ 
fected  by  drought,  insects  or  rust,  it  is  well 
calculated  for  a  help  after  a  season  like 
the  present.  Abbeville. 

Jimc  25th,  1853. 

Cultivation  of  Cotton. 

Savannah,  Barnwell  District,  ? 

July  the  8th,  1853.  \ 

Me.ssrs.  Editors  : — As  your  subscriber 
O.  II.  I\r.,  ofNoxubee  county,  IMississipjii^ 
thinks  your  subscribers  in  South  Carolina 
are  not  as  communicative  as  they  ought 
to  be  to  your  work,  I,  for  one,  will  try  al¬ 
ter  this  to  do  my  part  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
and  my  experience  for  25  years  in  plant¬ 
ing  will  go.  I  would  have  thought  it 
would  hare  been  presuming  too  much  for 
a  planter  of  South  Carolina  to  think  he 
could  instruct  a  planter  of  the  west,  for  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  good  land  makes 
good  planters  generally.  I  never  saw  a 
planter  in  my  life  that  was  not  a  good 
one  that  had  good  land  to  plant.  But  if 
any  information  that  I  can  give  Mr.  O.  II. 
M.  will  be  of  any  advantage  to  him,  the 
following  is  at  your  service. 

In  the  first  place,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  pre¬ 
pare  my  cotton  land  by  tracking  it  off  with 
a  small  bull  tongue  plow  three  and-a-half 
feet,  whether  the  land  has  been  laying  out 
or  planted  the  previous  year  in  corn. — 

I  then  take  other  bull  tongue  plow's  and 
run  two  furrow's  on  the  track  furrow,  as 
close  as  I  can  get  to  the  track  furrow.  I 
then  tkae  out  the  middles  with  a  good 
whole  sweeper  plough,  by  running  two 
furrows  which  completes  the  w'ork  finely, 
and  at  the  same  time  puts  more  dirt  up  to  the 
bed  you  made  with  the  bull  tongue  plows, 
and  by  taking  out  the  middles  with  the 
whole  sw'eepcr  before  you  plant,  you  have 
a  nice,  fine,  clean  alley,  and  a  very  pret¬ 
ty,  nice,  loose  bed  to  plant  in.  I  then 
open  the  holes  about  two  inches  deep 
with  the  point  of  the  hoes,  and  put  as 
much  seed  as  I  think  willg-ive  me  a  good 
stand,  and  cover  with  the  foot,  about  one 
inch  deep  But  in  laud  prepared  as  above 
I  think  there  is  no  risk  in  putting 
from  six  to  eight  seed  in  the  hole,  for  a 
few  seed  covei'ed  lightly  will  come  up  as 
well  as  twice  as  many.  Then  as  soon  as 
the  cotton  is  up  and  large  enough  to  bear 
the  plow,  I  pu^  careful  hands  to  plow  the 
cotton  with  good  w'hole  sweeper  plows. 
I  run  two  furrows  to  the  row,  and  run 
up  close  enough  to  throw  dirt  to  it  with¬ 
out  cutting  the  young  plant.  Then  the 
hoe  hands  begin  to  thin  out  to  a  stand,  by 
leaving  two  stalks  in  a  hill.  As  soon  as 
the  hoe  hands  get  through  thinning,  I 
come  back  witli  the  whole  sweeper  and 


run  three  furrows.  The  first  furrow  runs 
up  to  the  cotton  and  puts  dirt  to  it,  and 
the  third  furrow  takes  outthe  middles. — 
The  hoe  hands  come  then  and  haul  up 
one  side  of  the  bed,  and  in  doing  this 
they  haul  the  dirt  over  on  the  side  of  the 
bed  that  they  are  standing  on,  as  well  as 
the  side  they  haul  from.  As  soon  as  the 
hoe  hand  get  through  with  this  work,  I 
put  in  a  good  shovel  plow,  if  the  half 
sweep  will  not  throw  the  dlit  uj)  to  the 
cotton,  and  run  two  furrows  with  either 
of  the  plows  1  have  named,  and  the  third 
furrow  I  run  with  a  whole  sweep.  The 
hoe  hands  then  haul  up  both  sides  which 
puts  a  good  bed  to  the  cotton,  and  it  is 
laid  by  with  that  working  of  the  hoe, 
which  will  be  three  plowings,  and  three 
workings  with  the  hoe.  I  will  observe 
that  when  I  flat  hoe  I  do  four  tasks  to  the 
hand,  when  I  haul  one  side  of  the  bed 
four  tasks,  and  when  I  haul  both  sides  of 
the  beds,  three  tasks  to  the  hand.  I 
planted  sea  island  cotton  some  22  years 
ago,  and  if  I  had  known  then  as  much 
about  plowing  and  the  whole  sweep  as  I 
do  now,  this  is  the  way  I  should  have 
worked  my  cotton,  for  I  know  the  land 
that  I  planted  and  the  most  of  the  lands 
down  about  the  sea-island  and  main  land 
are  high  and  light,  and  I  know  that  the 
whole  sweeper  plow  could  work  there  as 
well  as  we  work  them  in  Barnwell.  It 
is  my  opinion,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  the 
day  is  not  distant,  when  you  will  see  the 
corn  crop  cultivated  with  the  whole  sweep¬ 
er,  after  the  corn  is  up,  because  planters 
will  and  are  every  day  beginning  to  see 
the  ten-fold  advantages  from  breaking  up 
their  corn  land  during  the  winter.  I  have 
heard  lately  from  some  planters  that 
broke  up  their  land  the  last  winter,  and 
notwithstanding  the  severe  drought,  their 
corn  has  kept  its  color  and  grew  all  the 
time.  I  had  one  field  well  broke  up  my¬ 
self,  anditkeptgreenalthroughthe  drought 
but  did  not  grow  much  until  the  rains 
set  in. 

1  find,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  have  neglect¬ 
ed  to  state  in  its  proper  ])Tacc  tlie  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  I  cultivate  to  the  hand.  The 
present  year!  have  18^  acres  to  each  hoe 
handrj  A  Barnwell  Planter. 

Ploughing  by  Oxen. 

Last  yoar  I  incautiously  permitted  a 
yearling  colt  to  run  with  my  plow  mares; 
— so  many  of  them  this  spring  proved  in 
foal,  that  I  had  not  sufficient  horse  power 
to  flush  my  corn  fields  ;  and 'I  substituted 
oxen  for  my  breeding  mares. 

1  procured  from  Sinclair  &co.,  ploughs 
suitable  for  b  pair  of  oxen,  which  (hey 


call  the  Patuxent  plough, — -f  flush  to  the 
depth  of  six  inciies,  and  use  three  horses 
to  a  plough  ; — the  work  was  better  done 
by  the  ox,  than  by  the  horse  ploughs, 
which  1  attribute  to  the  more  uuilbrrn  and 
steady  gait  of  the  oxen.  Oxen  have  not 
been  used  here  for  the  plough, — several 
of  my  neighbors  came  in  to  see  the  per¬ 
formance ;  and  they  generally  concurred 
that  the  flushing  was  the  best  they  had 
ever  seen. 

Next  to  manual  labor,  horse  is  the  most 
expemsi ve  on  a  farm,  and  when  horses 
attain  ten  years  they  gradually  decline  in 
value;  and  often  in  old  age,  like  Koman 
horses,  in  ancient  days,  are  turned  out  to 
starve,  or  killed  to  make  dust  of  their 
bones.  An  ox  at  ten  years  of  age  is  worth 
more  for  beef,  than  a  steer  at  four. 

The  heaviest  work  on  a  farm  is  flush¬ 
ing,  spring  and  summer,  1  keep  fourteen 
plough  horses,  by  which  I  work  four 
ploughs,  three  to  a  plough,  and  two  for  a 
relief,  when  a  horse  falters.  I  intended 
to  add  eight  oxen,  six  for  regular  work, 
and  two  relief;  this  will  add  three  plows 
by  which  my  flushing  can  be  accomplished 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time,  and  the 
ground  being  broke  early  may  be  better 
prepared  for  the  crops.  I  am  now  in  the 
habit  of  using  exclusively  oxen  for  the 
drag-log,  the  heavy  roller,  and  harrow — 
to  these  I  never  put  a  horse — and  to  this 
I  attribute  the  health  and  longevity  of  my 
horses;  I  have  now  several  in  regular 
work,  more  than  tAventy  years  old. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  substitution  of 
oxen  for  horses  on  a  farm — I  should  never 
think  of  using  them  m  the  wheat  drill,  the 
reaper  or  the  thrasher;  nor  work  them 
among  corn  Avhen  it  had  groAvn  large  ; 
but  1  deem  them  valuable  auxiliaries. 

1  have  heard  objections  to  oxen  as 
beasts  for  the  plough,  on  account  of  their 
sloth  ;  I  think  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  trained,  after 
being  subdued  to  the  j'oke.  They  are 
gcnerall}'-  put  into  the  hands  of  reckless 
boys,  to  be  driven  in  carts,  who  press 
them  beyond  proper  speed,  and  when  ex¬ 
hausted,  they  fall  into  a  dull  heavy  w'alk, 
which  becomes  a  habit. 

I  do  not  alledge  that  a  plow  drawn  by 
twooxen  w'ould  hold  Avay  with  one  carried 
by  three  light-footed  hores  crossed  with 
English  blood — but  I  hold  that  a  pair  of 
Devon  oxen,  well  broke  and  well  trained, 
would  plow  furrow  for  furrow,  wilh  the 
heavy  Conestoga  horse,  such  as  I  have 
seen  in  Pennsylvania  and  Avestern  Virginia. 

When  horses  are  put  to  heavy  Avork, 
they  are  fed  at  every  me.d  with  grahi. — 
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ihereason  \v!i}'  iiuder-diaiiiing  was  so  nso  j  to  idose  good  old  jirimitive  habits  of  tell- 
ful  ?  I  tliiuk  we  loay  safely  answer  these 


Oxen  after  a  hard  days  work,  are  gen-  j 
orally  turned  out  at  night  to  shift  as  they  j 
(am.  Oxen  at  plough  should  be  regularly  j 
fed  with  dry  hay,  corn-stalk  fodder,  and  a  ! 
little  refuse  corn,  which  all  farms  afford. 

f  have  before  stated,  that  to  flush  ground 
well,  required  three  horses  to  a  plow,  and 
that  two  oxen  are  sufiicient  — by  this  rule 
six  horses  will  carry  tivo  plows,  six  oxen 
three;  and  any  farmer  who  will  try  the 
experiment  will  find  the  six  oxen  will 
break  more  ground  in  a  day  than  the  six 
horses. 

I  have  made  this  communication  under 
the  impression  that  a  more  extended  use 
of  oxen  in  agriculture,  would  be  found 
profitable.  On  large  farms  where  twelve 
to  fifteen  horses  are  used,  the  number 
might  be  reduced  to  one-third.  The  first 
cost  of  a  horse,  his  keep  and  speedy  de- 
clin,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  fifty 
dollars  per  annum.  An  ox  after  his  days 
of  w'ork  are  past,  if  suffered  to  run  free 
on  a  farm  fora  year,  will  bring  his  first 
cost.  Wm.  Carmichael. 

Amtrican  Farmer.'] 

1‘ractical  Farming  vs.  Scientific  Farming. 

BY  J.  S.  IIOUIITONN,  M.  D. 
Someofour  leading  agricultural  journals, 

1  am  sorry  to  see,  take  much  pains  to  fos¬ 
ter  and  increase  the  prejudice  already 
existing  amongst  farmers  against  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  chemistry  and  other  natural 
sciences  to  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth. 
Whether  this  arises  from  ignorance  of  the 
real  value  of  scientific  knowledge,  or  a 
disposition  to  pander  to  the  ignorance  of 
others  for  mercenary  purposes,  1  am  not 
always  able  to  discover;  I  suppose  both 
motives  may  frequentlj^  have  some  influ¬ 
ence. 

A  late  writer  in  a  very  respectable  and 
valuable  journal,  (and  one  which  I  cannot 
suspect  of  either  ignorance  or  undue  ava¬ 
rice,)  declares  that  ‘'practical  agriculture 
will  be  of  more  benefit  to  farmers  in  gen¬ 
eral,  than  thousands  oftheoretical  speech¬ 
es,  or  volumes  on  scientific  farming ;”  and 
this  writer  then  proposes  to  give  a  “chap¬ 
ter  or  two  on  thorough  experience.’'  In  his 
first  chapter,  he  recommends  under-drain¬ 
ing,  and  the  liberal  use  of  green  crops  as 
manures  (cliiefly  clover),  with  the  ajjpli- 
catiou  of  plaster  of  paris  twice  a  year. 

Now,  what  is  all  this,  when  written  and 
printed,  but  ‘‘book  knowledge?”  And 
wherein  does  this  “thorough  experience” 
difler  from  scientific  instruction  ?  Did 
the  experience  of  the  world  for  more  than 
a  thousand  year.s,  originate  the  practice  of 
uuderdraining''  Did  experience  explain 


questions  in  the  negative.  Nothing  sliort 
of  the  most  profound  principles  of  chem¬ 
istry  and  natural  pliilosojdiy  can  explain 
why  it  is,  when  under  drains  are  freely 
enqjloyed,  the  land  keeps  moi.st  and  cool, 
and  why  it  becomes  more  fertile  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  better  fitted  for  high  farming, 
and  the  production  of  maximum  crops. — 
Experience  migh  observe  these  facts,  but 
could  never  explain  them  .satisfactorily. 

Again,  of  green  crops  as  a  means  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  earth,  and  the  use  of  plaster 
of  paris  the  .same  rules  hold  good.  Expe¬ 
rience  miglit  easily  and  naturally  show 
the  farmer  that  a  crop  of  clover  turned 
into  the  soil  seemed  to  fertilize  it ;  and 
accident  might  show  to  him  that  plaster 
of  paris  was  good  for  clover. 

lint  what  a  flood  of  light  does  the  study 
of  chemistry  throw  upon  the  subject  at 
once!  The  chemist  without  even  seeing 
the  field  of  clover,  would  be  able  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  farmer  in  advance,  that  a  crop 
of  clover  would  greatly  benefit  the  soil  if 
turned  under  with  a  plow  (for  the  reasons 
which  it  is  not  now  my  purpose  to  detail), 
and  would  also  tell  him  that  plaster  ofpar- 
is  would  be  one  of  the  most  useful  fertili¬ 
zing  materials  he  could  use  for  a  time, 
and  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  nature 
of  his  soil.  And  the  chemist  could  tell 
the  farmer  what  the  experience  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  men,  following  each  other  in  direct 
succession,  on  the  same  farm,  during  the 
period  of  a  hundred  human  lives,  prolong¬ 
ed  to  the  utmost  length,  might  fail  to 
teach  the  last  man  of  this  long  series  of 
uneducated  observers — viz :  precisely  how 
much  plaster  to  use  on  a  given  soil,  and 
when  to  stop  using  it !  The  chemist  could 
tell  without  any  experience  in  growing 
clover,  that  it  could  not  be  raised  on  land 
deficient  in  lime,  potash  or  soda,  and  he 
could  also  tell,  without  a  trial,  that  if  too 
much  of  these  substances  called  alkalies 
were  employed  that  portion  of  the  soil 
called,  by  practical  men,  loam,  would  dis¬ 
appear,  and  the  land  would  become  bar¬ 
ren. 

The  truth  is,  that  knowledge  got  by  one’s 
own  experience,  or  from  the  experience 
of  others,  is  like  the  “legendary  lore”  that 
existed  before  the  art  of  printing  was  in¬ 
vented — when  all  knowledge  was  commu¬ 
nicated  “by  word  of  mouth,”  or  painfully 
inscribed  on  parchment  and  handed  down 
from  generation  in  the  impeifcct  and  lim¬ 
ited  form  accessible  to  few.  Those  who 
go  for  ‘‘lliorough  experieiu'c,”  and  rail 
against  ‘hook  fanning,”' oiigh  to  go  hack 


ing  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  them,  di¬ 
rectly  from  mouth  to  ear,  or  write  it  upon 
sheep  skin,  but  never  (oh,  never!)  pen  it. 
“Experience”  to  appear  in  glaring  print! 
It  is  positively  awful  to  see  the  old  gray- 
beard  so  hustled  about  in  modern  attire! 

Experience  is  a  very  slow  teacher  al¬ 
ways;  and  the  evidence  which  it  pre¬ 
sents  to  others,  depends  not  so  much  on 
reasoning  or  j^rinciple  as  upon  testimony — 
the  testimony  of  individuals,  or  of  an  in¬ 
dividual.  Now  testimony  is  the  most  im¬ 
perfect  source  of  knowledge  we  can  have. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  a  case  of  petty 
larceny  by  testimony.  You  must  first 
prove  the  honesty  and  capacity  of  your 
witness,  before  the  testimony  of  experi-" 
ence  can  be  received  as  reliable.  And  as 
much  of  testimony  received  from  experi¬ 
ence  is  hearsay  testimony,  it  follows  that 
every  man  must  prove  much  of  this  evi¬ 
dence  received  from  experience  for  him¬ 
self,  before  he  can  safely  venture  to  apply 
it  largely  in  practice. 

Men  ofexperience,  and  not  of  education, 
for  the  reasons  just  stated,  rarely  believe 
anything  but  what  they  see.  Tell  a  man 
who  despises  science,  and  clings  to  experi¬ 
ence,  any  important  practical  fact  based 
upon  well  known  scientific  princqiles,  and 
he  replies,  “I  don ’nt  know  about  that,” 
or  “It  may  be  so — I  have  never  seen  it 
tried.”  You  cannot  covince  him  that 
what  you  say  is  reasonable  and  probable 
and  worthy  of  trial,  because  his  mind  is 
not  prepared  t©  receive  the  scientific  evi¬ 
dence  which  you  can  adduce  in  support  of 
you  position.  But  if  you  say  nothing 
about  science,  and  tell  the  man  of  experi 
ence  that  you  have  tried  the  course  you 
advise  and  found  it  advisable,  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  you  say  so,  but  he  has  no  other 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  until  he 
learns  for  himselfby  “experience.”  Such 
knowledge  is  “dear  bought  indeed.” 

With  all  the  light  that  science  and  ex¬ 
perience  can  pour  upon  the  human  mind, 
all  that  the  tongue,  and  the  pen,  and  press 
can  do  to  circulate  and  urge  this  knowl¬ 
edge  upon  the  attention  of  mankind,  our 
progress  is  slow  enough  towards  perfec¬ 
tion. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  attempt  to  build 
higher  and  stronger  the  great  wall  of  pre¬ 
judice  which  encircles  the  midds  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  reference  to  science ;  but  rather  seek 
to  expose  the  folly  of  relying  solely  upon 
the  teachings  of  experience  and  the 
I'eports  of  men  who  have  merely  “seen’’ 
a  process  in  cultivation  performed,  but 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  in- 


volved  in  the  oj)eration.  IjI'I,  us  have  sci¬ 
ence  proveil  byeTperii-ncc ;  but  not  experience 
without  science.  I^et  us  have  scientife 
farming  made  practical",  hut  not  ])ractical 
fanning  without  science.  Tims  may  sci¬ 
ence  and  practice,  and  good  old  experi¬ 
ence,  go  hand  in  hand;  but  let  science 
lead  and  then  practice  and  experience  may 
follow  in  a  direct  road  to  their  object,  and 
seldom  will  the  stei)s  taken  have  to  be  re¬ 
traced  on  account  of  error  or  mistake. — 
And  when  the  genius  of  history,  and  her 
mighty  agent,  the  Press,  issue  the  record 
of  these  labors  to  the  world,  in  her  myri¬ 
ad  transcripts,  then  may  the  minds  of  cid- 
tivated  men  receive  the  truth,  as  seed  sown 
upon  good  ground,  and  great  shall  be  the 
increase  and  harvest  of  knowledge.  The 
old  crone,  experience,  may  tell  her  tale 
to  one  dull  and  uneducated  listner,  by 
some  kitchen  fire;  but  science  and  history, 
by  the  aid  of  the  press,  can  address  millions 
at  once,  and  ‘‘book  knowledge,”  though 
it  ‘hath  no  tongue,  speaks  with  most  mi¬ 
raculous  organ.”  Who  is  such  a  China¬ 
man  as  to  deny  these  positions? — N.  Y. 
Agricultor, 

Water,  the  Graml  Constituent  and  Sol¬ 
vent. 

Of  organic  bodies,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal,  water  is  a  large  constituent 
during  life,  and  a  powerful  solvent  after 
death.  Potatoes,  for  example,  contain 
75 per  cent.,  (by  weight)  and  turnips  no 
less  than  90  per  cent,  of  water  which  ex¬ 
plains,  by  the  way,  the  small  inclination 
of  turnip-fed  cattle  and  sheep  for  drink. 
A  beef-steak  strongly  pressed  between 
blotting  paper  yields  nearly  four  fifths  of 
its  weight  of  water.  Of  the  human  frame 
(bones  included)  only  about  onc-fourtli  is 
solid  matter  (chiefly  carbon  and  nitrogen), 
the  rest  is  water.  If  a  man  weigliing  10 
stone  was  squeezed  flat  under  a  hydrau¬ 
lic  press  7h  stones  of  water  would  run  out' 
and  only  2^  stones  of  dry  residue  would 
remain.  A  man  is,  therefore  chemically 
speaking,  45  lbs.  of  carbon  and  nitrogen 
diffused  through  5^  pails  full  of  water. — 
Bezilius  inded  in  recording  the  fact,  justly 
remarks,  that  the  living  organism  is  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  amass  dilTused  in  wa¬ 
ter;  and  Dalton,  by  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  tried  on  his  own  person,  found 
that  of  the  food  with  which  we  daily  re¬ 
pair  this  water  fabric,  five-sixths  are  also 
of  water. 

The  sap  of  plants  is  a  solution  of  mate¬ 
rial  matters,  saline  and  organic,  in  water, 
which  distributes  them  so  rapidly  that  its 
upward  course  through  the  minute  ves¬ 
sels  (as  observed  by  liudley  in  the  slrij)ule3 


of  the  fieiis  elasticaj  looks  like  the  rush¬ 
ing  of  a  swift  stream.  A  pail  lidl  of  wafer, 
suitably  impregnated  with  salt,  is  sjteedi- 
suoked  u]i  by  the  root  ol'a  growing  tree 
immersed  in  it;  the  salts  are  assimilated 
as  is  also  a  part  of  the  water,  the  remain¬ 
der  being  evaporated  by  the  leaves.  Food 
or  provisions  may  thus  be  artificially  ad¬ 
ministered  to  plants  ;  and  timber  is  thus' 
hardened  in  France,  and  even  stained, 
whilst  living,  of  divers  briliant  hues.  As 
for  evaporation  frem  foliage,  it  is  so  abun¬ 
dant  that  a  sun-flower  perspires  one  and 
a  (piarter  pails  per  diem,  and  a  cabbage 
nearly  as  much — nay,  it  appears  from  val¬ 
uable  experiments publishedby Mr.  Lawts 
of  Kothamsted,  that  a  wheat  plant,  during 
the  jieriod  of  its  growth  (170  duy.s)  ex¬ 
hales  about  100,000  grains  of  water,  so 
that,  taking  the  ultimate  weight  of  the 
mature  plant  at  100  grains,  which  is  a  full 
estimate,  it.s  mean  daily  perspiration  ac¬ 
tually  exceeds  ten  times  its  own  weight. 
At  this  rate  an  acre  of  wheat,  (weighing 
at  least  two  tons  at  maturity)  should  ex¬ 
hale,  on  an  average,  fully  ten  tons  of  wa¬ 
ter  per  diem. 

Of  a  plaster  of  paris  statue,  weighing 
5  lbs.,  more  than  1  lb.  is  solified  water. — 
Even  the  iridescent  opal  i.s  but  a  mass  of 
flint  and  water  combined  in  the  jiropor- 
tion  of  nine  grains  of  the  earthly  ingredi¬ 
ent  to  one  of  the  fluid.  Of  one  acre  of 
clay  land,  a  foot  deep,  weighing  about 
1200  tons,  at  least  four  hundred  tons  are 
water;  and  even  of  the  great  mountain 
chains  with  which  the  globe  is  ribbed, 
many  millions  arc  water  solidified  in 
earth. 

Water,  indeed,  exists  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  and  under  conditions  which  escape  .‘he 
notice  of  cursory  observers.  When  the 
dyer  buys  of  the  drysaltcr  100  lbs.  each 
of  alum,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  soaj),  he 
obtains  in  exchange  for  his  money,  no  less 
than  45  lbs.  of  water  in  the  first,  40  lbs.  in 
the  second,  and  a  variable  quantity,  some¬ 
times  amounting  to  37A  lbs.,  in  the  third. 

Even  the  transjiarent  air  we  breathe 
contains  in  ordinary  weather  about  five 
grains  of  water  diffused  through  each 
cubic  loot  of  its  bulk;  and  this  rarified 
water  no  more  wets  the  aii',  than  the  sol¬ 
idified  water  wets  the  solid  material  on 
which  it  is  absorbed. — Daguerreun  Journal. 

Manures— No.  15. 
r,Y  piioFESsor,  j.  j.  aiAi’ics. 

Greceu  Manures. — The  use  of  green  ma¬ 
nures  has  been  most  extensive  in  (his 
country,  and  in  localities  where  markets 
are  distant  thesystein  of  green  manuring 
may  be  j>racticeil  wi ih  jirofit.  'I'he  term 


grci-n  manuring  i.s  usually  applied  in  this 
country  to  the  plowing  in  of  standing 
eiops,  while  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
this  term  is  used  to  express  the  use  of 
either  crops  jihaw'ed  in  where  they  grewv 
nr  (dsCtvhere,  and  ofadditionsof  sea  weed, 
river  dcqio.sits,  drifts  &c.,  &c.  We  shall 
for  the  pre.sent  confine  ourselves  to  the 
term  as  it  is  used  in  the  United  States. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  many 
farmers  raise  crops  of  clover,  buckwheat, 
peas. &c,,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  plowing 
in  and  thus  enriching  their  lands.  Many 
crop.s  are  found  to  grow  well  on  an  old 
.«od  turned  under,  and  adhesive  soiks  are 
rendered  much  more  friable  bj'such  treat¬ 
ment. 

Light  colored  soils,  and  indeed  all  soils 
which  are  short  of  organic  m.atter,  and 
hence  sluggish  in  the  use  of  their  iuor- 
ganic  censtituents,  are  improved  by  plow¬ 
ing  in  their  crops,  and  the  use  of  the 
crops  wo  have  named  are  in  eferred,  be¬ 
cause  they  receive  during  their  growth 
the  larger  ])art  of  their  constituents  from 
the  almos})here. 

We  have  before  explained  that  grow¬ 
ing  ])lant3  received  the  carbonic  aciil  gas 
from  the  atmo.«phere,  robljing  this  gas  of 
it.s  carbon,  and  from  this  source  alone 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  dry  weight  of 
the  plant  is  derived.  Some  plants  re¬ 
ceive  a  stilt  larger  proportion  of  their 
weight  from  this  source,  and  clover,  buck- 
wheat,  peas,  and  many  others  of  that 
character.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  soils  are  improved  by  burry- 
ing  green  crops  beneath  the  surface.  All 
the  carbon  (charcoal)  which  the  idauts 
have  received  from  the  atmosphere  du¬ 
ring  their  growth,  ia^dded  to'the  soil,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  very  best  form,  from  its 
extreme  state  of  division,  for  all  the  ofii- 
ccs  it  is  called  ujion  to  perform.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  carbon,  ponions  of  nitrogen 
and  other  organic  matters  are  taken  from 
the  atmosphere  and  added  to  the  soil. — 
The  plowed  in  crops  decay  slowly,  and 
by  their  decay  leave  s])accs  between  the 
particles  of  earth,  which  admit  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  while  the  resultant  carbon 
retains  new  portions  ofammona  for  the 
use  of  growing  crops.  The  bestproolof 
the  truth  of  this  rationale  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  if  the  jirocess  of  plow¬ 
ing  in  crops  be  continued  for  a  few  year.s, 
the  soil  becomes  dark  coloreil,  from  the 
increased  amount  of  carbon  which  is  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  atmosphere  and  added  to 
the  soil. 

Nor  are  the  benefits  of  green  manuring 
confined  to  the  addition  of  organic  con- 
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f<l itueiits-,  foi-  tlie  or^'anic!  niiitlers  oftliej 
siivfacc  soil  is  also  materially  increased— 
tlie  roots  of  growing  plants  are  continu¬ 
ally  abstracting  soda,  potasli,  lime,  and 
other  constituentsofllie  subsoil,  and  leav¬ 
ing  tiiese  substances  after  their  decay  ini 
the  upper  or  surface  soil.  "Wlien  lanl 
has  been  proj)ei  ly  subsoiled  plowed,  the 
after  use  of  green  crops  as  niamires  have 
been  found  doubly  beneficial,  for  then  the 
amount  of  inorganic  constituents  added 
to  the  upiier  soil,  is  much  greater  than  | 
where  tlic subsoil  plow  has  not  been  used;  j 
in  well  disintegrated  subsoils  (many  of 
of  which  are  more  highly  charged  with 
inorganic  matters  than  their  surface  soils,) 
the  roots  passs  down  freely,  and  hence 
are  in  contact  with  new  surfaces,  and 
must  receive  whatever  the  subsoil  con-  | 
tains  of  a  soluble  character,  or  of  such  : 
matters  as  may  he  rendered  soluble  by 
the  action  of  growing  plants.  When  far¬ 
mers  arc  located  where  organic  matters 
may  be  cheaply  procured,  then  the  plow¬ 
ing  in  of  green  crops  is  less  jirofitable 
tlian  that  of  using  similarly  compound 
substances  of  less  cost.  Thus  iii  Essex 
County,  New  .Tersey,  where  immense 
muck  deposits,  entirely  composeil  of  vcg- 
elahle  matters  are  to  be  bad  fo  the  dig¬ 
ging,  it  is  unnecessary  to  plow  under  any 
crop  which  can  be  sold  or  fed  to  cattle, 
as  the  amount  of  decayed  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  coniained  in  one  cord  of  swamp  muck 
is  greater  than  would  result  from  the  de¬ 
cay  of  many  cords  of  clover.  'J'liis  muck, 
however,  is  not  in  a  proper  stale  for  use, 
until  sulijected  to  the  action  of  the  salt 
and  lime  mixture  which  we  Jiave  before 
described. 

^Vhen  old  grass  lands  are  to  be  ])lowed, 
we  would  advise  sliould  beclio- 

sen  for  increasing  the  ordinary  depth  of 
])Iowing,  for  then  the  escape  of  gases 
from  the  sod  which  will  decay  rai)idly 
wiicn  plowed  dee[)ly  under,  will  change 
t  he  character  of  all  tlie  superincumbent 
soil — the  bottom  beat  engendered,  will 
materially  assist  in  the  conversion  of  the 
newly  turned  soil  into  loam. 

ilarkct  gardnei's  are  well  aware  of  the 
value  of  decaying  vegetables  when  hur¬ 
ried  deo[)ly  beneath  the  surface— thus 
cabliage  stalks  arc  always  hurried  deeply 
under  egg  plants,  and  old  stalks  of  any 
vegetable  will  improve  its  own  species 
u  hen  used  as  manure.  To  rot  waste  veg¬ 
etables  in  the  compost  heap  before  using 
them  as  manures,  is  to  waste  much  of' 
their  value,  for  if  the  soil  be  in  fair  heart  ^ 
and  the  waste  vegetables  are  plowed  deep-  i 
ly  under,  all  the  resultant  gases  will  go  to  i 
iertilize  the  growing  erop.s. 


After  trimming  our  grape  vines  last 
year,  wepassed  therough  cuttingstbrougb 
the  straw  cutter  leaving  them  in  liiilfinch 
pieces,  and  then  hurried  them  at  the  roots 
of  grape  vines — the  efiect  was  greater 
than  vve  could  have  ant ici])ated .  When 
cutting  down  tomato  vines,  we  hurried  a 
portion  around  the  roots  of  a  few  plants, 
and  these  grew  with  a  vigor  entirely  great¬ 
er  than  any  others  not  so  manured. 

Green  sea  weed  when  applied  to  land 
plowed  in  without  passing  through  the 
compost  heap,  is  foiinil  to  give  better  re¬ 
sults  tlian  when  otherwise  treated;  and 
garden  weeds,  if  composted  with  a  portion 
of  salt,  and  then  applied  to  land  before 
the  decomposition  has  proceed  far,  are 
more  eflective  than  if  used  after  entire 
decomposition.  The  addition  of  salt  pre¬ 
vents  the  regermination  of  their  seeds. 

If  cahljages  or  any  other  succulent 
vegetable  be  placed  in  a  cask  and  covered 
with  water,  a  fermentation  will  take  place, 
and  the  fluid  portions  from  such  reservoir 
are  often  used  for  re-invigorating  sickly 
|)lan1s  in  hot  and  green  houses.  Before 
use,  however,  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric 
acid  should  be  added  to  fix  the  ammonia 
and  other  volatile  gases,  or  llie  affluvia 
will  be  most  unbearable.  Such  fluid  por¬ 
tions  may  be  added  to  loam  and  then  used 
as  manure,  and  if  the  loam  lie  fairly  charg¬ 
ed  with  carbonaceous  matter,  the  effect 
will  be  lasting  to  such  time  at  least  as  will 
enable  all  tlie  fertilizing  materials  to  be 
used  by  the  growing  plants. 

C.  W.  Johnston  says:  “When  green 
vegetable  substances  are  buried  in  the 
soil,  they  first  loose  their  green  color, 
speedily  wither,  and  then  putrefaction 
soon  comraenses.  It  is  requisite,  liow- 
ever,  for  this  purpose,  tliat  moisture  should 
be  present,  and  that  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  should  not  be  less  than  45°. 
the  atmosphere  has  access  to  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter,  the  putrefaction  proceeds  with 
more  rapidity,  but  its  presence  is  not  es¬ 
sential.  Putrefaction  cannot,  however, 
])roceed  if  water  is  absent,  and  hence  it 
is  concluded,  that  water  is  decomposed 
during  the  process.  The  smell  which 
proceeds  from  the  gases  emitted,  varies 
according  to  the  vegetable  substance 
which  is  putrefying.  Thus,  as  I  before 
remarkeil,  those  wliicb  contain  gluten, 
emit  ammonia — others,  such  as  the  onion, 
evolve  phosphoretted  hydrogen.  Almost 
all  emit  carbonic  acid  gas  and  hydrogen 
gas,  which,  combined  w'itli  various  veget¬ 
able  matters,  are  commonly  produced  in 
very  copious  volumes.  When  wood  pu- 
1  reties,  a  portion  of  oxygen  is,  ausorbed  1 


from  the  atmosphere,  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  emitted,  and  the  whole  mass  is  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced  to  a  dark  vegetable  mould. 
This  black  substance  is  an  excellent  fer¬ 
tilizer;  plants  grow  in  it  with  great  lux¬ 
uriance.  The  soils  of  some  oftlie  famed 
newly  enclosed  American  lands,  ovye  all 
their  fertility  to  the  abundance  of  this  veg¬ 
etable  niould,  whicli  they  contain.  This 
substance  is  obtained  from  trunks  of  oak 
trees;  has  been  examined  by  M.  M.  Sau- 
sure  and  Eiuhop ;  by  distilling  if,  they 
obtain  from  200  grain,  ( liecherches  sur  la 


veg.  p.  162.) 

Cubic  in, 

Carburetted  hydrogen . 134 

Carbonic  acid  gas . 34 

Grains. 

Water  containing  acetate  of  am- 

monia . 53 

Empynumatic  oil .  10 

Charcoal . .51 

Ashes .  8 


‘‘By  the  effects  of  cultivation,  to  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
roots  of  plants,  this  mould  becomes  gradu¬ 
ally  exhausted  in  the  soil,  and  the  land  is 
of  course  sensibly  impoverished.*  On 
this  mould  the  alkalies  act  powerfully,  al¬ 
most  entirely  dissolving  it,  and  hence 
one  great  use  of  soda  and  potash  as  fer¬ 
tilizers, 

‘‘The  term  humus  has  been  given  by 
some  chemists  to  the  very  finely  divided 
organic  matters  which  all  cultivated  soils 
contain,  A^’’oody  fibre  in  a  state  ofdecay, 
(observes  Liebig)  is  the  substance  called 
humus.  The  Iiumic  acid  of  chemists  is  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  humus 
by  alkalies;  itdoesnot  exist  in  the  hu¬ 
mus  of  vegetable  physiologists.  Humus 
does  not  nourish  plants  by  being  taken  up 
and  assimilated  in  its  unaltered  state,  but 
by  presenting  a  slow  and  lasting  source  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
roots,  and  is  the  principal  nutriment  of 
young  plants  at  a  time  when,  being  desti¬ 
tute  of  leaves,  they  are  unable  to  extract 
food  from  the  atmo.sj)here.” — Org.  Chem. 
p.  46. 

The  substitution  of  cheap  organic  mat¬ 
ters  from  swrrnps,  &:c.,  for  green  manu- 
rings,  is  among  the  most  important  im¬ 
provements  of  the  day.  Many  of  our  riv¬ 
ers  furnish,  by  Delta-like  deposits,  im¬ 
mense  supplies  of  organic  materials  for 
the  use  of  farmers,  while  the  deposited 

*TlH:seare  the  soils  froin  which  we  are  told 
twenty  successive  crops  of  wheat  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  There  are  some  lauds  in  the  lunidreds 
in  Esse.x  and  Kent,  and  other  place.s,  wluise  Inx- 
iiriant  unfaling  produce  is  hardly  credible;  al¬ 
ternate  crop.s  of  wheat  and  beans  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  ihem.fromtime  itMineinorial. 


THE  FARMER  AND  Pr.ANTEK, 
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wasliinsrs  of  liigli  laiuls  forming  extensive 


tiTcndows,  in  many  places  irrigated  the 
ocean  tides,  as  on  the  shores  of  Now  Jer¬ 
sey,  will  render  the  supplies  inexhausti¬ 
ble  in  such  neighborhoods.  The  mode 
ofdecomposing  these  organic  matters  and 
rendering  them  fit  for  use  as  fertilizers,  are 
to  be  found  throughout  our  past  num¬ 
bers,  and  thousands  of  acres  have  been 
rendered  fertile,  which  were  previously 
considered  xvorthless. — Jf'orking  Farmer. 

Smut— Uredosegetum— vs.  The  little 
JJlack  Bug. 

‘‘Yat  you  mean!  b’gar  Monsieur  Ton- 
son  come  again !”  My  dear  fellow  do  n’t 
be  alarmed — I  am  not  going  to  bore  you 
with  hard  names,  or  throw  smut  into  your 
eyes.  I  do  not  j)rofess  to  be  a  scientific 
gentleman  in  sjtectacles,  trying  to  “study 
out  how  that  calf  got  through  that  hole,” 
nor  can  I  be  called  a  book  farmer  alto¬ 
gether;  while  I  am  still  farther  from  be¬ 
ing  a  disciple  of  old  Father  Standstill, 
who  is  too  w'ise  to  be  taught.  The  truth 
is,  I  never  read  any  book  from  wich  I  did 
not  learn  something — nor  have  I  often 
talked  with  the  most  ignorant  farmer 
without  finding  out  something  to  add  to 
my  stock  of  knowledge.  In  all  questions 
of  husbandry,  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  one,  to  arrive  at  truth.  Whatever 
may  be  our  predeliction  for  any  theoiy, 
we  should  feel  more  than  wdlling  to  give 
it  up,  when  the  weight  of  argument  is 
against  us.  Nothing  has  retarded  argicul- 
tural  progress  so  much  as  ignorance.  Y"e 
either  denounce  every  thing  coming  to 
us  from  scientific  men  as  humbug,  or  we 
run  oti  wild  upon  every  humbug  that 
opens  ui)on  us  by  Jack  o’  Lanthorns. 

I’ut  to  our  subject-^What  is  the  cause 
of  smut  ? 

Those  who  agree  that  it  is  the  work  of 
an  insect,  deny  that  steeping  seed  in  the 
various  solutions  recommended  is  a  pie- 
ventive.  We  have,  in  a  former  article, 
given  our  own  ex2:)eriencc  as  well  as  that 
of  those  to  the  contrary.  This  harvest  I 
look  wheat  from  a  field  which  had  never 
been  in  wheat  before — I  found  only  four 
heads  of  smut  in  the  field — it  was  soaked 
in  brine  before  sowing. 

“Tull  relates  that  a  ship  load  of  wheat 
was  sunk  near  Bristol  in  autumn,  and  af¬ 
terwards  taken  up;  being  unfit  for  the 
miller  it  was  sold  to  the  farmers,  and  sown 
in  different  places.  At  the  following  har¬ 
vest  all  the  wdicat  in  England  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  smutty  oxcej)t  the  produce 
of  this  brined  seed.  This  accident  has 
justified  the  practice  of  brining  ever  since, 
in  most  parts  of  England.” 


Mr.  Fomerviile  mixed  some  smutted 
grains  with  others  iJCiTcctly  healthy,  and 
kept  them  in  a  box  for  two  months — they 
were  then  nibbed  together — the  sample 
divided  and  one  ])art  thoroughly  washed 
— both  sown  and  treated  similarly  in  cul¬ 
ture — the  plants  from  the  waslicd  seed 
produced  scarcely  a  single  diseased  ear, 
while  all  the  rest  were  smutted. 

Mr.  Ilarrup  sowed  wheat  consisting  of 
half  sound  and  halfsmuttcd  grains  without 
any  soaking — produce  two  thirds  smut¬ 
ted.  Similar  wheat  soaked  twelve  hours 
in  brine,  and  rolled  in  lime,  produced  on 
the  same  soil,  same  situation,  and  same 
season  not  a  single  smutted  ear. 

Similar  experiments  on  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  scale,  were  tried  by  IMr.  Benom,  with 
like  results.  IMr.  Johnston  buried  some 
of  the  smntm  a  garden  pot  about  an  inch 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  poured 
the  water  o'poa  the  .wrface  when  he  water¬ 
ed  the  wheat — nota  plant  csca])cd  infec¬ 
tion.  Anothergardenpolin  which  wheat 
from  the  same  sample  was  sown  and  sim¬ 
ilarly  treated — save  that  the  water  wuas 
applied  through  a  saucer  in  which  the  pot 
stood,  produced  plants  not  at  all  infected. 
We  could  quote  a  long  list  of  experiments 
since  the  dajns  of  Tull  down  to  the  ])res- 
ent  moment,  all  going  to  prove,  we  think, 
unquestionably,  that  there  is  some  virtue 
in  soaking. 

M.  Du  Hamel  and  Mr.  Kirby  found  up¬ 
on  examining  in  IMarch,  or  April,  the  hose 
or  blade  which  envelopes  the  young  car, 
although  not  above  one  sixth  of  an  inch 
long,  the  ear  was  black  and  distempered. 
If  the  obsei'vation.s  of  these  gentlemen  be 
true,  it  is  clear  that  the  disease  does  not 
occur  after  the  grains  are  formed.  Mr. 
Johnston  says  that  the  most  accurate  ob- 
I  servationshave  satisfied  him  that  insects 
do  not  produce  the  smut,  but  that  the  dis¬ 
eased  grains  are  an  agreeable  nidus  and 
the  insects  always  apear  after  the  disease. 
Minute  insects  are  found  upon  smutted 
heads,  but  similar  insects  are  found  upon 
the  roots  of  all  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
If  smut  were  the  work  of  a  little  black  bug, 
and  the  process  as  easily  discovered  as 

the  advocates  of  that  theory  represent,  it 
would  have  been  next  to  an  impossibility 
for  it  to  have  escaped  so  long  the  keen 
eye  of  the  entomologists.  An  amateur 
bug-hunter  xvould  have  pounced  upon  it 
with  such  a  gusto,  that  nothing  short  of 
a  book  on  the  little  black  bug  would  have 
been  the  consequence.  The  habits  and 
habitats  of  insects  have  been  too  long 
studied  and  too  well  understood  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  admit  of  any  such  ignorance  on 
the  subject. 


Mr.  Luthimry  .say.s  that  this  smut,  ex' 
amined  under  a  powerful  magnifyer,  is 
found  to  consist  of  numcrou.s  minute  par¬ 
ticles,  uniform  in  shape  and  size,  contain¬ 
ed  in  little  irregular  cells,  and  that  this 
dust,  or  seed  is  the  fund  of  a  small,  shi¬ 
ning,  block  insect,  the  JDennestes  ata  of 
marshatn.  Is  this  the  little  blackbug? — ■ 
Chemical  analysis  has  jirovcd  that  this 
fungus  effects  an  entire  decomposition 
of  the  vegetable  imrts  of  the  grain  it  in¬ 
fects,  the  saline  [lorlions  of  it  remaining 
unaltered.  Barmentier,  Cornet,  Girot, 

C h a n t i a n s,  F 0 u r c roy  and  Yanq u c  1  i n ,  have 
all  successively  analysed  it  and  found  the 
same  result.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  evident 
that  a  smut  ball  cannot  vegetate — cannot 
reproduce  itself — but  as  in  the  ex])erimcnt 
of  Mr.  Somerville,  when  rubbed  together 
with  sound  grains  it  infected  them  and 
the  produce  was  smutted  xvheat. 

We  presume  that  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  disease  is  communicated  by  the  pa¬ 
rent  seed  having  been  in  contact  with 
smut,  infected  by  it,  or  from  the  smut 
having  been  hauled  out  among  the  refuse 
of  the  barn  on  the  land.  J.  II.  II.  ad¬ 
mits  this  fact.  But  J.  II.  11.  also  says 
that  the  egg  of  the  little  black  bug  hatch¬ 
es  out  in  about  four  weeks.  Now  if  the 
ciighatches  out  in  four  weeks,  his  black- 
ship  must  seek  some  other  habitat,  or  run 
the  gauntlet  of  spike  thrashers,  flails  and 
fans — admit  that  he  escapes  them  all  wdth 
his  life,  and  deposit  him  for  safe  keejiing 
in  the  bin  or  the  soil — is  it  not  a  little  re¬ 
markable — is  it  not  expecting  too  much, 
even  of  an  insect,  to  suppose  that  he  wdll 
reproduce  himself  every  four  wmeks,  or 
that  he  will  lay  quiet  until  the  exact  mo¬ 
ment  the  wheat  is  .heading  out?  Again 
if  the  above  wheat  should  be  soaked  in 
bluestone  solution  or  brine,  and  he  free 
from  smut — how  can  this  be  explained? — 
The  black  bug  must  have  been  killed  in 
the  groin,  the  soaking  could  not  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  egg  deposited  in  the  manure, 
in  the  soil,  or,  in  fact,  any  where  else,  and 
it  is  next  to  sheer  nonsense  to  say  that 
soaking  seed  in  a  solution  of  blue-stone 
or  brine  could  prevent  an  insect  from  at¬ 
tacking  a  grain  six  mouths  after  dale. — 
Again,  Avhy  does  the  bug  not  make  its 
ajipearance  on  any  but  smut  heads,  and 
why  are  the  roots  of  smutted  stalks,  “moul¬ 
dy  and  rotten  invariably.  He  is  certainly 
a  pernicious  and  ‘‘savigorous”  insect,  if 
he  works  both  ways  atonce.  It  is  often 
as  fatal  to  a  cause  to  prove  too  much  as  it 
is  to  prove  too  little. 

J.  II.  H.  has  certainly  allowed  his  zeal 

to  get  the  better  of  his  discretion.  We 
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iiiuciis,  and  nol  iiidVc'f(m  utl\'  tinged 
Itlood.  Sonio  days  IVetinenl  ly  elapse  he- 
<ure  pain  in  llie  stomach  is  con;plaiMed  of, 
hut,  during  the  tinic  ihesiinering  is  intol¬ 
erable,  consisting  ol' a  sen  sat  ion  oldeep  tlis- 
tress,  wliich,  though  rufi'rred  to  the  prre- 
<  ordia,  or  abdomen,  the  snflvrer  cannot 
locate  in  any  particniar  spot.  Pain  in 
ihe  lind)sare  complained  of,  and  is  .sev¬ 
erally  referred  to  each  of  the  extremities, 
lint  is  more  constantly  located  in  the  sjiine, 
particularly  attlieiiape  of  the  neck.  The 
pulse,  during  the  forming  stage,  possesses 
greater  force  and  volume,  with  slightly 
increased  action.  The  howt'ls  will  remain 
oljstinately  constip.atcd,  the  jtowers  of  na¬ 
ture  being  ineompitent  to  relieve  the  con¬ 
dition,  so  that  unless  it  be  done  by  appro¬ 
priate  remedie.s,  at  tlic  end  of  h  or  8  days 
an  offensive  discharge  takes  ])Iace,  cjuickly 
followed  by  dissolution,  the  symptoms  be¬ 
ing  those  which  would  indicate  disorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  structure  of  the  intestines. 
T'he  tongue,  during  the  initiatory  stage,  is 
slightly  furred,  but  otherwise  not  much 
changed  in  appearance.  This  coat  disap¬ 
pears  soon  alter  the  occurreiiec  of  vomit¬ 
ing,  ami  becomes  cbnin,  of  a  pale-red  or 
pink  color,  greatly  resembling  a  jiieee  of 
raw  veal.  Next  to  tlie  fetor  mentioned, 
the  change  of  volume  occuring  in  the 
tongue  may  lie  viewed  as  the  great  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  disease.  It  rapidly  at¬ 
tains  inordinate  size,  completely  filling 
the  mouth,  and  so  tiahby  and  soft  in  its 
texture  as  to  retain  perfectly  the  impres¬ 
sion  left  by  the  teeth,  when  extruded. — 
(Ifteii  a  number  of  efforts  are  necessary 
before  it  be  can  forced  out,  and  then  it  has 
a  tremulous  motion.  This  condition  of 
the  tonge  changes  with  the  stage  of  the 
disease.  Wlien  the  vomiting  has  been 
sn.sjxmded,  and  free  evacuations  from  the 
liowcis  obtained,  it  is  reduced  in  volume, 
the  surface  is  for  a  I  ime  .smooth  and  glazed, 
soon  after  becomes  dark,  cracks  open  in 
transverse  fissures,  is  hardened,  with  an 
obstinately  diy  and  rough  surface.  Of 
all  the  ijrirnary  symptoms,  vomiting  is  the 
bust  to  disappear  ;  it  cea.sc.s  very  gradually 
<o  annoy  the  patient,  and  its  continued 
absence  is  the  most  certain  indication  of 
convale.sccncc.  In  no  disease  i.s  there  a 
greater  ditiercncc  or  diversity  of  symj)- 
lonisthan  arc  usually  found  in  tlifferent 
casesto  couslitute  wliat  may  bo  jiroperly 
termed  the  .secondary  stage  of  milk  sick¬ 
ness. 

In  some  ccses  the  jmtient  is  affected 
with  drowsiness,  low  imitlering  delinim, 
nervoii.'-  tremor,^,  and  the  whole  train  of 
symptoiris  associate'll  in  low  lyplius  le\'rr' 


When  recoi  ery  takes  place  atler  se\  ereaf- 
tack.s,  the  convalescence  is  very  slow,  and 
years  may  elajise  belore  a  perfect  ri'stora- 
lion  to  liealth.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a 
question  with  many,  whether  those  once 
severely  attacked  ever  regain  a  perfect  in¬ 
tegrity  of  constitution.  In  cases  which 
terminate  latally  (of  whicli  (leecrij)tion 
i.s  a  large  majority),  a  length  of  time  of 
from  I  to  4  weeks  is  required,  proportion' 
ate  to  the  intensity  of  the  primary  effects, 
the  propriety  of  the  treatment,  ami  the 
natural  powers  of  the  resistance  of  the 
constitution,  as  they  often  seem  to  die 
from  a  Avearing  out, or  gradual  destruction 
of  cerebral  and  nervous  energy.  Thecases 
which  occur  during  the  summer  months, 
are  most  decidedly  inflaniitory,  whilst  in 
the  winter  there  is  ahvay'S  observed  a 
disposition  to  assume  a  low  form.  The 
autumnal  cases,  in  their  secondary  fever, 
are  liable  to  assume  a  remittent  aspect, 
and  I  have  seen  them  eventuate  in  a  well 
marked  intermittent.  'When  recovery  has 
taken  place,  the  patient  retains  not  the 
slightest  recollection  of  any  tiling  which 
ocenred  during  tlic  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  this  forgetfulness  often  extends  as  far 
backus  some  day^s  previous  to  the  active 
development  of  the  disease. 

Cause.. — The  cause  of  this  disease  in  an¬ 
imal  is  as  yet  shrouded  in  niyrtery  and 
uncertainty.  No  satisflictory  account  of 
its  nature  has  yet  been  given,  and  it  has 
in  turn  been  supposed  to  be  of  vegetable) 
CAmn  mineral,  and  aerial  origin.  The  limits 
of  its  prevalence  is  not  often  over  a  large 
continuous  tract  of  country,  but  rather  cii'- 
cnmscrihed,  and  surrounded  by  localities 
never  known  to  produce  it.  No  example 
is  known  in  Avhich  the  property  of  produ¬ 
cing  the  disease  has  been  acquired  by  any 
locality  AA'hicli  did  not  previously  pos.scss 
it.  The  boundaries  which  Avere  at  the 
first  decovciy  ofthe  country  found  to  sep¬ 
arate  tlie  ini'ected  from  liealtliy  districts 
remain  unchanged.  The  locality  wliich 
serves  to  produce  the  disease,  most  com¬ 
monly  extends  as  a  vein  of  variable  breadth^ 
traversing  the  country  for  a  considerable 
distance.  It  can  be  traced  in  one  instance 
for  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  running  par¬ 
allel  to  the  course  of  the  Wabash  river,  in 
tlie  state  of  Indiana. 

Again — it  Avill  be  found  to  occupy  an 
isolated  spot,  coinjirised  in  an  area  of  100 
acres,  Avliilst,  for  a  considerable  distance 
around,  it  is  not  produced.  Thus  hav¬ 
ing  the  locality  perfectly  circumscribed, 
much  labor  has  been  expended  in  order 
to  discover  some  production  peculiar  to 
the  locality.  Tiie  Search  has  licen  uni¬ 


formly  unsuccessful  in  the  attaiiimeut  of 
its  object.  The  general  appearance  of 
these  infected  districts  is  somewhat  pecu¬ 
liar.  1  have  always  observed  that  the 
situation  of  the  ground  i.s  elevated  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  countiy,  occupj'- 
ing  what  is  denominated  a  ridge,  and  tliat 
the  quality  of  the  soil  is  in  general  of  au 
inferior  description.  The  growth  of  tim¬ 
ber  is  not  observed  to  be  so  luxuriant  as 
in  situatiousotlierwisesimilar,  butisscrub- 
by,  and  stunted  in  its  perfect  development, 
in  many  instances  simulating  what  in  the 
west  is  denominated  “Barrens.”  Through¬ 
out  the  entire  district  in  which  these  lo¬ 
calities  are  interspersed,  there  is  observed 
an  absence  of  the  occurrence  of  stones 
scattered  over  the  surface,  whilst  in  the 
infected  tracts  they  are  almost  universally 
present.  They  are  of  a  small  size  and 
darkened  aspect  externally,  breaking  with 
a  regular  and  shining  fracture,  and,  upon 
analysis,  imperfectly  made,  Avere  found  to 
contain  a  considerable  portion  ofiron  with 
slight  traces  of  copper.  Another  more 
decided  and  peculiar  appearance,  Avhich 
serves  to  distinguish  tliemfrom  other  spots 
is  the  breaking  forth  of  numerous  feeble 
springs,  furnishing  but  a  trilling  supply 
of  Avater,  hut  not  varying  in  quantity  with 
the  change  of  seasons.  In  its  appearance, 
it  presents  the  general  evidences  of  a  sul¬ 
phurous  and  ferruginous  contamination. 

Experiments  made  upon  the  water  col¬ 
lected  from  these  springs,  or  more  proper¬ 
ly  oozes  from  the  soil,  with  the  greatest 
care  by  the  employment  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  chemical  re-agents,  failed  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  any  mineral  except  iron, 
sulphur,  traces  of  magnesia,  and  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  copper  barely  capable  ofbeing  demon¬ 
strated,  A  belief  being  entertained  by 
many  that  the  disease  is  occasioned  by 
arsenic,  or  some  of  its  salts,  I  Avith  much 
care  and  patience  subjected  not  only  llie 
Avater,  but  likewise  the  earth,  from  these 
distiicts  to  the  most  rigid  •examination, 
and  by  no  test  was  I  furnished  AA'ith  the 
slightest  evidence  of  its  presence. 

An  intelligent  medical  friend  expressed 
to  me  his  belief  that  it  Avas  produced  by 
the  inhalation  of  some  noxious  erases  nen- 

O  O 

crated  during  the  night;  in  proof,  he  sta¬ 
ted  that  he  had  observed  cattle  which  AA'ere 
regularly  Iioused  each  evening,  escaped 
its  attacks,  and  that  when  suffered  to  re¬ 
main  at  large,  they  were  frequently  seized 
witli  the  disease.  It  is  difficult  to  form 
this  belief  of  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as 
Avo  can  hardly  conceive  the  particular  ac¬ 
tion  of  any  combination  of  circumstances, 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  such  au  emination 
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only  ill  iiiglil,  ceasing  to  act  lUinng  llie 
(lay.  The  most  populal*  belief  is  iii  favOr 
ofavogclable  origin.  The  aclvociit(\s  bC 
this  method  of  production  having  failed 
to  designate  the  plant  whicli  they  sup- 
poseed  occasions  it  have  endeavored  to 
oiistiiin  their  views  by  suiiposing  that  the 
poison  exists  in  some  shrub  or  tree,  which 
is  eaten  by  tlie  cattle,  but  confess  their  in¬ 
ability  to  designiite  any  such  peculiar 
growth  confined  to  these  localities.  If 
certidn  fields  which  arc  known  to  aflect 
cattle  fed  upon  them,  be  suliercd  to  grow 
in  grass,  and  the  hay  produced  be  given 
to  them  for  their  continual  food,  no  disease 
results,  which  is  a  strong  circunistancc, 
unless  it  he  urged  that  the  active  poison¬ 
ous  principle  is  destroyed  by  the  desicca¬ 
tion.  Again  it  has  frefjuonlly  appeared 
vvitli  its  greatest  virulence  when  the 
ground  has  been  for  weeks  previously  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow. 

Butter  and  cheese,  manufactured  from 
the  milk  drawn  from  an  infected  cow,  are 
supposed  to  he  the  most  concentrated 
forms  of  this  poison.  They  possess  no 
distinguishing  appearance,  odour,  or  taste, 
from  the  healthy  article.  A  very  minute 
quantity  of  cither  will  suffice  to  developc 
tlie  disease  in  man.  The  cream,  ordina¬ 
rily  sufficient  to  he  added  to  the  coffee 
drunk  at  a  single  meal,  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
duced  an  attack.  The  butter  or  cheese 
eaten  at  one  repast,  has  frequently  been 
known  to  prove  efleclivc.  The  property 
IS  not  contained  in  the  elements  of  the 
milk  exclusively,  but  distributed  through 
the  whole  of  them,  hciiig  possessed  by  the 
buttermilk  as  well  as  by  the  whey.  Beef, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  very  few  ounces,  will 
produce  the  disease,  and,  it  is  generally 
believed,  in  a  more  violent  and  fatal  form 
than  when  it  is  produced  by  milk,  or  any 
of  its  preparations. 

In  the  course  ofmy  observations  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  a  cow 
sulfcring  in  hut  a  slight  degree  from  the 
cause.  She  was  affifcted  with  tremors 
when  nuusually  exercised,  exhibited  a  red 
and  suffused  eye,  vrith  frccpient  twitches 
of  portions  of  the  muscular  system.  She 
was  kept  confined  without  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  exercise,  and  was  fed  upon  ordinary 
food.  At  tlie  end  of  8  days,  the  milk 
drawn  from  her  possessed  as  violent  pois¬ 
onous  properties  as  at  the  time  ofher'incar- 
ccration,  Her  confinement  was  contin¬ 
ued  for  a  week  longer,  at  the  end  of  which 
period,  the.  milk  taken  from'lier  was  found 
in  an  entirely  healthy  condition,  and  the 
eyes  were  restored  to  their  natural  apear- 
ancc.  In  this  instance  it  will  bo  seen  tliat 
the  pro|)erty  is  suddenly  destroyed  rather 
than  gradually  dissipated. 

-My  trials  with  the  poisoned  flesh  were, 
for  tlie  most  part,  made  upou  dogs,  wind) 


I  coiiliiiod,  and  ol'ton  watched  tlie  effect 
efthe  poison  at  regular  iiintervals.  In 
the  space  ofdS  hours  from  the  comrnenco- 
tneiit  of  the  administration  of  either  the 
butter,  eheCse.  or  flesh,  from  poisoned  an¬ 
imals,  !  have  observed  unequivocal  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  peculiar  action.  In  a  few 
hours  a  thist  greater  than  nutffrai  is  cre¬ 
ated  ;  the  appetite  ruinairis  unimpaired 
until  the  expiration  of  the  foiirlh  or  fiftii 
day,  or  just  before  lliQ  fntal  symptoms, 
when  the  nrnmaJ  will  .refuse  drinks,  and 
the  most  inviting  descrij.nions  of  food 

Vomiting  does  not,  as  in  man,  always 
precede  death,  but  the  bowels  are  consti- 
jiatcd  throughout,  except  that,  in  a  single 
instance  I  oliserved copious alvinedisehar- 
ges  largelj'  mixed  with  blood.  One  ounce 
of  Initter  or  cheese,  or  G  ounces  of  lieef, 
either  raw  or  boiled,  admini.'^tered  3  times 
a  day,  will  certainly  prove  fatal  within 
6  days,  and  often  earlier.  In  these  cases 
all  exertions  and  exercise  must  he  pre¬ 
vented,  or  death  will  occur  much  sooner, 
even  as  early  as  the  third  day.  dVhen  an 
animal  has  been  subjected  to  it,s  influ¬ 
ence  for  only  a. short  time,  and  is  induced 
to  fatigue  itself,  or  is  driven  a  distance  at 
lull  speed,  he  suddenly  stojis  and  lalLs,and 
the  severity  and  (Inration  of  the  convul¬ 
sion  or  spasm  is  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  action  of  the  poison.  Oit- 
en  he  will  appear  to  entirely  recover 
IVoin  the  first  attack,  but  to  be  repeated 
upon  the  renewal  of  the  exercise  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree. 

There  is,  however,  one  animal  which, 
from  some  jicciiliarity  of  organization,  is 
rendered  proof  against  the  pernicious  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  otherwise  powmiul  agent.  I 
allude  to  tlio  Irog.  Most  industriously  did 
1  feed  a  troublesome  sow  running  at  large, 
administering,  daily,  nor  G  pounds  of  in¬ 
fected  beef.  This  was  jicrsevered  in  for 
more  than  afortniglit,  and  under  the  irtal- 
ment  she  fattened,  when  I  was  compelled 
to  desist  from  the  great  (quantity  noces.sa- 
ry  to  suiqdy  lier  voracious  appetite,  with¬ 
out  enjoying  the  satisliiction  to  perceive 
one  muscular  twitch  as  an  evidence  that 
it  produced  the  slightest  effect.  When 
I  last  saw  her  she  enjoyed  ajiparent  excel¬ 
lent  health,  and  was  the  mother  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  offspring. 

From  all  the  cxjieriments  I  have  made, 
and  the  reasoning  used,  I  can  arrive  at  no 
conclusion,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  nature 
of  the  ultimate  cause  in  man,  to  whom  it 
can  only  be  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  an  animal,  and  that  a  capabili¬ 
ty  of  jirodnction  ran  he  acquired  only  by 
tlie  animals  of  the  circumscribed  locali¬ 
ties,  An  intelligent  medical  friend,  alike 
distinguished  as  a  statesman,  Dr.  Jolin  W. 
Davis,  of  Indiana,  in  a  late  letter  to  me, 
expressed  a  belief  that  milk  is  never  a 
cause  of  the  disease.  He  merely  stales 
his  belief  of  the  fact,  Avithout  the  eviden¬ 
ces  orobservations  which  have  led  him 
to  the  denial  of  a  proposition  licrctoforc 
viewed  as  settled  beyond  dispute.  IMv 
own  experience  enables  me  lo  say  that  I 
have  seen  a  peculiar  atiection,  which  I  feel 
assured  could  have  been  no  other  than 
the  milk  sickness,  in  a  city  remote  from 
any  of  its  local  causes,  attacking  every 
individual  who  pariook  of  u  certain  chce-.o 


which  liad  been  piijt'chas(;d  lioin  a  wagon 
arriving  from  an  iiifecicd  district,  in  tiiitf 
instance  the  well  fnnrked  syrnptotripa, 
confified  to  those  only  who  partook  of  this 
cheese,  appearing  nearly  at  the  same 
time  time,  with  no  oecurrence  of  ii(;\t 
causes  ail  together  a  (‘fiord  strong  eviden- 
ces  of  the  nature  of  the  origin. 

There  is  a  n'nfrderOus  practice  now  car-' 
ried  on  in  certain  districts,  in  wdiicli  the 
iffhahitants  will  not  f hem.selve.s  consuuiC 
the  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  ;  but, 
with  little  solicitude  for  liic  lives  or  healtl? 
of  others,  they  send  it  in  large  qtiantities, 
to  be  sold  in  the  cities  of  the  We.st,  par¬ 
ticularly  Lorii.-^vilie,  Kchttrek y,  and  8t, 
Louis,  Mis.souri.  Ofllio  truth  of  this  i 
am  well  apprised  by  aclnal  observation, 
and  I  am  as  certain  that  it  ha.s  oitmi  eamsed 
death  in  those  cities  when  the  medical  at¬ 
tendants  vioAo]  it  as  soin'e  ari’0h‘'7ahr!'i‘.-r 
Ibrm  of  disease,  not  .susiiectiug  the  meano 
liy  Avhich  iioLson  had  becOeonveycrlanion^ 
them.  Physicians  of !  he  la!  tP,' city  lia-'^.' 
ing  been  questioned  [larticularly  npon  this 
subject,  have  montioiied  to  me  a  singular 
and  often  fatal  di.‘‘easC  which  appeared  isi 
certain  families,  the  cases  occnrrmg  siin- 
ultancous,  and  ail  traces  ot  it  disappearing 
suddenly,  and  whirli  1  cannot  doubt  won; 
ibe  result  of  poi.soiied  butter  or  cheese. 
This  rccklessnes.s  of  human  life  it  slioiild 
lie  our  endeavor  to  |ireveiit,  and  the  heart¬ 
less  wretches  who  jiracii.sc  it  .shoubl  bo 
brought  to  siiti'er  a  |)un;.shmenl  coinnien- 
siirate  with  iIk'  eiiormity  of  their  crime. 

From  the  wide  extent  oi’thc  country  in 
wiiicli  it  is  carried  on,  \vc  will  readily  per- 
cieve  tlie  difficulties  to  he  cncoiintt  red 
in  tlie  effort  to  put  a  step  to  the  iiractiee. 
This  being  the  ca.-e,  our  next  jiroper  aim 
stiOLild  he  to  investigate  the  cause,  and 
establi.sh  amore  jiropcr  plan  oflreatmeiit 
by  whici)  it  may  I'c  robbed  of  its  terrors, 
and  tlie  present  largo  proportioiiute  mor¬ 
tality  diiiiiiiislied. 

Nature  and  treatnunt  of  the  Disease. — 
Much  diversity  ofojiinioii  exists  among 
medical  men  in  regard  to  t be  essential  na¬ 
ture  and  most  prop(“r  mode  of  treating 
this  fatal  disease,  with  which  hundreds  of 
persons  throughout  the  Vfest  and  tSoiith- 
west  annually  pori.sh. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  success  AvhicU 
has  so  unifonuly  attended  the  jiracticc  of 
their  physicans,  many  of  the  iiihabilunts 
depend!  entirely  on  the  domestic  reme¬ 
dies.  Itis  in  that  country  emphatically 
one  oi’  \  \'.c  ojiprohi  i  mceicum. 

“The  primary  operation  ofllic  iioisoin.” 
says  Dr.  Gralf,  “seems  to  be  on  the  brain 
and nervou.s .system,  and  this  i.s  indicated 
by  the  cerebral  irritation  whicli  so  often 
precccls,  and  always  accomjianics  an  at¬ 
tack,  as  well  as  by  autojisic  appearance. 
Wfithout  an  exceiiLion,  in  the  aniinal.s  pois¬ 
oned,  1  always  found  the  brain  and  menin¬ 
ges  phlogosed  with  a  greater  or  le.s3  de¬ 
gree  of  iiiflamatory  action.” 

Dr.  GralT  relates  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  oceurrence  of 
the  disease,  wliidi  will  tend  to  show  its 
mode  of  development  and  characteristics. 
The  entire  family  ofa  iMr.  Frazier,  moving 
Avestward  imrclia.-ed  a  ipiaiitity  ot  Iresh 
beef  in  Indiana,  (d’ Avhich  every  mcmlici 
of  the  company  partook  hcarliiy,  daily 
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advise  him  to  put  on  a  better  pair  of  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  not  to  luilloo  before  lie  gets 
out  of  the  woods. 

Ever  yours,  truly, 

13koo5iseege. 

Big  Branch,  July  1. 

1*.  S. — No  rain  in  10  Weeks,  save  one 
liglit  sliower — corn  lost,  cotton  blooming 
from  the  ground,  potatoes  iiot  jdanfed, 
gardens  burnt  up — subsoirmg  <lon’t  tell 
this  year — oats  none,  wheat  tolerable. 

IJ. 

Mi!k  Sickness. 

This  name,  together  with  “Tremble,” 
has  been  ap’plied  to  a  jieculiar  and  most 
malignant  disease  occurring  in  some  lo¬ 
calities  of  the  Western  Ttiitcd  Stales,  and 
aflccting  certain  kinds  offarm  stock,  and 
personswlio  makeuse  oftlic  meator  dairy 
products  of  infected  cattle.  Bishop  Ilcn- 
nipin,  a  Freneli  Mishionary,  who  ascend¬ 
ed  the  western  Wtilers  early  in  the  last 
century,  mentions  the  existence  of  this 
singular  disease  ati'ecting  animals.  Al¬ 
though  the  cause  and  i)rccisc  nature  of 
so  frightful  a  malady  arc  still  enveloped 
in  great  obscurity,  and  the  treatment  is 
till- from  bei ng  so  generally  successful  as 
could  be  desired,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
be  acfpiaintcd  W'ilb  some  facts  connected 
with  its  exist('nco.  Dr.  George  B.  Graif 
a  highly  intelligent  jdjysician  of  Edgar 
county,  Illinois,  has  a  communication  up¬ 
on  the  subject  in  tlie  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences  (April,  1841),  from 
which  wo  draw'  the  following  details: — ■ 

The  milk  sickness  is  a  disease  peculiar 
to  the  United  States,  occurring  seldom,  if 
ever,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Aleghany 
mountains.  It  is  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  met  with  in  all  the  Western  States, 
asfarsouthas  Alississi ppi,  and  extends 
north  to  the  boundary.  The  states  ofln- 
diana  and  Illinois  are  most  subject  to  its 
occurrence,  whilst  its  existence  in  the  bor¬ 
der  states  is  compa  rati  vely  rare.  Among 
the  earlj^  settlers  it  committed  dreadful 
ravages,  and  in  the  formation  of  our  Wes¬ 
tern  settlements,  itsprev'aicnce  often  serv¬ 
ed  as  a  cause  to  disband  a  conirnunit}'' and 
eom[)el  the  inljabitaiits  to  seek  a  location 
\vhich  enjoyed  immunity  from  its  occur¬ 
rence.  Many  of  I  he  otherwise  most  desi¬ 
rable  portions  of  that  country  remained 
Jong  exempted  horn  settlement,  and  eveii 
now  the  inhabitants  of  those  localities, 
Itavc,  as  a  condition  of  their  residence, 
entirely  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  milk, 
Its' preparations,  and  the  llesh  of  their 
eait  le. 

Jlsoccurrcncc  or  prevailciicc  is  coulined 


to  no  season  or  descrijition  ot  w'oatlier, 
existing  in  a  like  degree  in  the  heat  ot 
summer  or  cold  of  winter,  and  witli  like 
virulence  and  frequency  during  a  dry  or 
wet  season.  An  opinion  is  eiiLertained  by 
some,  thatitis  more  frequently  met  with  in 
the  spring  and  fall  months,  wliilst  others 
have  expressed  a  belief  of  its  more  eom- 
nion  occurrence  during  the  beat  of  sum¬ 
mer.  However  this  may  be,  wo  know 
of  no  season  that  it  does  not  occur. 

The  animals  in  which  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served  are  the  beef-cattle^  horses,  slieep, 
and  gr.ats,  which  seem  to  acquire  it  with 
their  food  or  drink. 

We  will  first  speak  of  tIies7/;ap/onis  man¬ 
ifested  in  cattle  aflected  witli  it,  as  it  is 
only  through  Ihem  that  weliave  yet  found 
the  disease  communicated  to  man.  They 
may  bcafTcctcd  to  such  a  degree  as  that 
their  flesh  or  milk  may  produce  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  j'ct  they  themselves  manifest  no 
nnhealtby  symptoms  whatever.  This  la¬ 
tent  conditon  of  the  disease  fnaj'  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  subjecting  the  suspected  ani¬ 
mal  to  a  violent  degree  of  exercise,  when, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  existing 
cause,  it  wdll  bo  seized  with  tremors, 
spasms,  convulsions,  or  even  death.  This 
is  a  precaution  practised  by  butchers  in 
tlicse  countries  ahVays  before  slanghter- 
ingan  animal  in  anywise  suspected  of  the 
poisonous  contamination.  An  ordinary 
degree  of  exertion  will  not  develope  these 
phenomena  unless  it  produce  the  symp¬ 
toms  usually  preceding  a  fatal  termina¬ 
tion.  Wlien,  for  instance,  a  cow'  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  deeply  affected  iiotliing  peculiar 
is  observed  until!  immediately  jireceed- 
ing  the  outbreak  of  the  fatal  syptoms. — 
She  is  then  observed  to  walkabout,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  object  in  view ;  all  food 
is  refused,  and  there  is  evidence  of  irn- 
paired  vision.  The  eye  is  first  of  a  fiery 
aj)pcarance,  increasing  to  a  deepened  led 
color,  until  the  animal  is  discovered  to 
stagger  and  fall,  when,  if  slie  rises,  the 
trembling  of  the  whole  muscular  system 
w'ill  prevent  the  maintenance  of  that  j)0- 
sition.  The  animal  usually  dies  after 
repeated  convulsions,  never  lingering  be¬ 
yond  ii  few  hours.  Often  it  falls  sudden¬ 
ly,  as  if  it  received  a  blow  from  a  heavy 
bo  1}' oil  the  head,  <iml  death  is  jiroduced 
in  a  few  minutes. 

From  the  treiiiiilous  motion  imparteil 
to  tlie  muscles,  the  afl'cction  has  received 
the  common  name  ofthe  “'Trembles”  in 
cattle.  A  ea.se  wlfudi  was  cliarueterizcd 
by  the  great  violence  of  its  symptoms,  I 
had  an  epporl unity  of  e-xamining  short!}' 
after  death.  The  brain  I  found  sufl'uscd 
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■with  a  large  quantity  oflluid  blood,  which, 

from  the  amount  contained  within  the 
Cranium,  must  have  made  a  great  pressure 
on  every  part. 

In  man  the  symptoms  differ  from  these, 
and  are  varied.  The  length  of  time  found 
to  elapse  fiora  the  reception  of  tiie  cause 
to  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  is  depen¬ 
dant  on  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances, 
as  the  age,  sex.  or  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  violence  of  the  poison.  It  may  he  de¬ 
veloped  early  as  the  third,  or  deferred  un- 
til!  the  tenth  day.  As  a  premonitory 
symptom,  a  jteculiar  and  indescribable 
fetor  from  the  lungs  istlie  most  jirominent; 
and  so  universally  havel  found  it  present 
and  to  precede  the  disease,  that  in  almost 
every  instance  where  I  have  been  brought 
in  proximity  to  a  person  predisposed  or 
attacked,  have  I  been  able  to  foretell  its 
approach,  and  pronounce  on  the  character 
of  the  disease.  This  fetor  can  no  more 
be  ni'staken  by  a  person  accustomed  to 
it,  than  that  which  is  so  universally  atten¬ 
dant  on  variola;  and  it  may  in  fact  be 
safely  stated  to  be  pathognomonic  of  the 
forming  and  early  stage  of  milk  sickness. 
This  halitus  from  the  lungs,  which  I  have 
never  found  entirely  wanting  even  some 
days  previous  to  an  attack,  increases  in  in¬ 
tensity  until  the  disease  is  fully  developed, 
wdien  it  gradually  disappears  with  the  sjie- 
cific  symptoms,  and  at  the  termination  of 
four  or  five  days  cannot  be  detected.  A 
person  laboring  under  the  peculiar  atfiuvia 
from  the  air  passages,  in  many  cases  com¬ 
plains  of  no  illness,  and  appears  entirely 
unconsious  ofhis  situation,  unless  advised 
of  it  by  bis  friends  and  attendants.  His 
appetitemay  be,  and  usually  is,  destroyed  ; 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  he  is  ta¬ 
ken  down  with  pain  and  excessive  ir¬ 
ritability  of  the  stomach,  obstinate  con¬ 
stipation  of  the  bowels,  a  cessation  of  all 
biliary  secretion,  general  febrile  action, 
sometimes  an  intense  burning  sensation 
in  the  epigastric  region,  with  early  and 
obstinate  coldness  of  the  extremities. — 
Often  the  symptoms  are  observed  to  differ 
widely  from  these.  Besides  the  peculiar 
smell  emitted,  there  is  a  premonition  of 
the  attack  ;  for  some  days  previous  to  its 
development,  the  patient  experience  a 
restlessness  and  uneasiness  which  we  can¬ 
not  describe,  with  a  dread  of  some  im- 
])cnding  calamity,  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
other  indications  of  irritability  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system.  Vomiting  an¬ 
nounces  the  onset  of  analtack.  Tliis  con¬ 
tinues  at  intervals  for  many  days,  ihe  mat¬ 
ter  thrown  off  the  stomach  consisting  of 

the  fluids  swallowed,  mixed  with  a  glairy 
ISce  page  124.] 
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niiLii  lliu  louiili  ilay,  wheu  tliey  arrived  j 
in  Uie  Doctor’s  iieigliborliood.  On  this 
evening  tlioy  all  retired  apparently  in  ilieir  j 
usual  health,  hut  during  the  night  ho 
was  suinnioned  to  attend  a  female  with 
an  attack  of  milk  sickness.  Upon  acareful 
cxan\iuation  he  lound  the  peculiar  smell 
])resent  on  every  nicmher  of  the  family, 
iind,  on  inquiry,  ascertained  about  the 
beef,  and  the  locality  in  which  it  was  pur¬ 
chased,  “which,”  he  says,  ‘‘satisfied  him  | 
that  they  were  doomed-  Jfefore  the  next 
morning  every  member  of  that  company 
ofsix  was  attacked  in  a  violent  manner, 
and  only  one  of  the  number  recovered.” 

"J'hc  Legislatures  of  several  Western 
States  have  oft’ered  rewards  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  origin  of  the  milk  sicknesF, 
in  order  to  lead  to  its  prevention  and  cure. 
The  reward  offered  in  Kentucky  is  SilUGO. 
A  creeping  vine  has  been  of  late  years 
generally  l)elieved  to  be  the  occasicn  of 
the  disease,  but  this  has  not  been  so  Avell 
pstablislnnl  as  to  enable  the  person  who 
made  the  su{)posed  discov^cry  to  claim  tlic 
reward. 


(iTfjC  i^armcr  anb  planter. 

1‘ENDLETON,  S.  C. 

Vol.  IV.,  No.  S.  :  :  :  18.53. 

The  State  Fair  of  Georgia. 

VV'^e  have  received,  ihrongli  an  Ikxlra  of  die 
Southern  Cnltivator,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ex- 
eentive  Committee  of  the  “  Soiifliern  Central 
Agricultural  Society  ”  of  tlie  State  of  (Georgia, 
held  at  Augusta.  Georgia,  December  13.  14,  15 
and  16,  1852,  with  the  Premium  JAst  for  the 
Eighth  Antiiud  Eair  to  be  held  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  on  the  17ih,  18th,  lOtli  and  20th  of 
October,  1853.  Tlic  premmm  list  embrace.s  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  asked.  Commencing 
with  the  products  of  the  plantation  and  farm, 
liberal  premiums  are  ollered  under  the  Ibllow- 
ing  heads  :  Domestic  Animafs  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  (except  dogs  and  gouts.)  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Pecs,  Pork.  Paeon  and  Poef.  Unndcr  tiie  head 
of  Home  Department,  we  liave  products  of  the 
Dairy,  Ac.  &c.  lloiiseliold  DepartmenI; 
Soudiern  Domestic  IManufactures,  Silk,  IVcc- 
dloand  Fancy  Work.  Soiitliern  JMaiiiiracfures 
otiier  tlian  domestic  embrace  a  good  list.  Tlie 
Orchard  and  JN’ursery  ;  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
&c.;  Fruit  Trees  and  Hedge  Plants.  I-'loriciil- 
ture,  with  its  “  Amateure  List?”  Iloriiciilliire  ; 
Reclaiming  Land.  Fine  Arts  and  Plowiiiir 
Match  bring  up  the  rear  under  tliis  head.  Next 
we  liavc  the  Workshop.  Laboratorv,  A  c.  '■  3Ie- 
chanical  Premiums,” embracing  Southern  Faiin- 
jng  Implements,  .Madiincry,  .Manufacliucs  m 


wood,  iron  and  leather.  Chemical  iManiifac- 
lures;  Oils,  Cements,  Minerals,  Ac.  Clothing, 
Ac.  A’c. 

“The  Society  have  ofl’ered  premiums  to  tlie 
amount  of  five  thon.-^and  dollars,  ciiihraciiig 
nearly  every  thing  valuable  iu  Agriciiliiiral  and 
Mechanical  Industry,  Art,  Science  and  Taste. 
The  Premiiiiii  List  will  he  luriiished,  by  appli- ! 
cation,  p'ostage  paid,  to  the  Secretary,  or  the  j 
Cultivator  ollice  or  Soil  ol‘  the  Soiith.” 

^V  e  will  endeavor  to  give,  in  our  next,  the 
Regulations  of  the  Fair. 

Milk  Sick. 

We  desire  to  call  the  especial  attention  of 
our  readers  to  an  article  ui  our  present  number 
under  llie  above  head,  for  e  assure  them  we 
believe  it  to  Ire  a  mailer  of  much  more  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  many  of  th(un  than  they  seem  to  be 
aware  of.  In  a  recent  excursion  into  our 
mountains  and  in  the  iieiglihorhood  of  the  in¬ 
fected  disiricts,  we  have  been  put  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  astounding  facts  tiiat  lead  to  the  be¬ 
lief  tluil  liiindreds  ol'  deatlis  are  annually  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  ditferont  Slates,  and  no  doubt 
many  iu  our  own,  from  the  fatal  efl'ects  of 
“  Milk  Sick  ”  1)11  tier,  cheese  and  oven  of  beef 
willioiit  the  cause  ever  being  suspected,  when 
the  ease  occurs  out  of  the  ini'ected  districts. 

We  iherefore  consider  ita  duty  vveowe  to  oiij- 
friends  in  the  villages,  towns  and  cities  below 
us  to  caution  them  to  lie  on  their  guard  in  pur¬ 
chasing,  especially  butler  and  clicese,  from  the 
milk  sick  dislricls  of  the  moiiiitaiiis.  So  much 
danger  may  not  he  ajiprehended  iVoiii  the  use 
ol'  beef,  hut  vve  are  induced  to  lielicve  that  a 
(piiet  animal  all'ected  with  the  disease  in  a  latent 
state,  may  be  driven  or  conveyed  on  railroad  to 
market  without  having  any  of  the  .symptoms 
developed.  We  were  recently  informed  of  the 
death  from  lliis  disease,  a  year  or  two  since,  of 
two  or  three  animals,  at  a  friend’s  house,  lielow 
I’endletoii  village,  that  luid  heed  driven  from 
North  Carolina,  above  us,  and  on  their  way  to 
market.  It  seems  that  an  overheat,  from  what¬ 
ever  cause,  will  bring  out  the  disease,  if  it  lurks 
in  the  system  ;  hut  il'  not  much  fatigued  or  over¬ 
heated,  the  disease  might  nut  appear  in  driving 
tlie  animal  to  lla'iihurg,  Columbia  or  Charles¬ 
ton,  for  it  is  not  known  certainly  what  length  of 
lime  it  may  remain  in  the  system,  if  not  called 
out  by  somo  superiiiducing  cause. 

Mo.st  persons  living  iu  the  “Milk  Sick  re¬ 
gions”  raise  cattle,  for  in  such  sections  the  range 
is  generally  good,  and  although  many  of  llieim 
we  understand,  use  no  milk  or  butter  in  any  : 
way.  ill  their  own  families,  exce))t,  perliaps,  j 
biitteriiiilk,  and  except  from  cows  kept  up;  yet 
route  of  them  (but  lew,  wc  would  liojio,  I'or  hu¬ 
manity’s  sake,)  are  in  the  habit  of  making  both 
blitter  and  cbeese  for  market,  whieb  is  sold  to  j 
unprincipled  trathekers  of  liie  coniitry,  xvho  send  ! 
it  to  our  villages  and  market  towns  for  sale,  I 
when,  at  the  same  lime,  they  could  not  be  in- ; 
diiced  for  any  consideration  to  swallow  an  ounce 
of  il.  .‘\n  instance  occurred,  ns  wo  arc  inform-  ■ 
cd,  ill  our  ow  n  village,  wliere  a  man  otTered  j 
come  line  looking  bultei  lor  sale,  at  P2A  cent.-. 


vve  lliiiik,  when  one  of  our  iiiereliaiits  said  to 
him.  “I  will  furnish  lireail,  and  if  you  will  eat 
of  the  butter,  which  you  may  safely  do  if  it  is 
not  Iroin  cows  all'ected  with  milk  sick,  a.s  you 
state,  1  will  give  you  15  cents  jier  pound  for  the 
keg.”  W’onld  not  any  honest  man  conclude 
that  on  refusing  to  cal  of  liis  hnlter,  this  fellow 
w'oiild  have  retired  into  some  hack  yard,  and 
there  hiiiig  himself?  Not  so.  however;  he 
sliouldered  his  keg,  put  it  into  his  wagon,  and 
cracked  his  whip  for  Augusta.  Another  in¬ 
stance:  We  were  informed  by  a  voiiiig  mnii, 
that  he  liad  recently  known  ol'  an  iiidiviiliial, 
whose  name  he  gave  ns.  leaving  one  of  the 
worst  milk  sick  sections  on  the  North  Carolina 
side  of  the  moiiiitaiiis.  with  a  qiiaiility  of  butter 
for  our  frietid.s  and  neighlnirs  of  Greenville. 
He  would  have  written  to  some  acrpiaintaiiee  at 
Greenville,  apjirising  tliem  of  the  lad,  luit  con 
sidered  it  loo  late,  as  the  mail  would  not  reach 
that  place  I'rom  his  ollice  under  a  week  after  he 
heard  of  il.  If  vve  eiKpiiied,  vve  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  the  exact  time  at  which  this  butler  was  taken 
to  Greenville,  hut  think  it  was  some  lime  in 
June  past,  and  hence  vve  have  some  reason  to 
liolievc  the  ciiiise  of  the  disease  in  catile  had  not 
made  its  appearance  before  it  (tlie  Iviitter)  was 
made;  if  so,  our  friends  have  escaped  what  vve 
have  iiiiich  i'eared  I'oi  them,  the  eoiiseqiicnces  of 
its  coiisiuiiplioii.  The  cause  of  iho  disease 
whatever  it  may  be,  usually  iiuiiiil'esls  itself,  a.s 
vve  were  informed,  in  the  iiioiilh  of  J  tine,  hii  t 
earlier  in  a  dry  than  wet  season,  and  continues 
till  hard  frost. 

From  a  friend,  Col.  Si.oa.n,  w  ho  resides  a 
part  of  Ills  time  in  the  uioiintaiiis,  and  who  lias 
taken  much  pains  in  iiive.stigating  the  cause  and 
ell'ccts  of  this  dreadful  malady,  vve  have,  by  rc- 
rpiest,  received  the  following  brief  ohservations: 

Milk  Sick. — From  I'reqiiciit  visits  to  tlie  re¬ 
gions  in  Noitli  and  Soiitli  Garolma,  wliere  the 
milk  sick  prevails,  I  have  been  able,  by  observ¬ 
ation  and  empiiry,  to  eolleet  the  following  facts 
in  relation  to  ibis  vvoiideri'iil  disease. 

Locality. —  Deep,  rich  and  heavily  limljered 
coves,  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  on  both 
sides.  From  the  position  ol  these  coves  the  suu 
exerts  but  little  iiifliieiice  over  llieni 

tSeason  in  uhirh  the  Disease  Prevails  — From 
the  latter  pari  of  the  summer  (a )  until  the  first 
freeze  in  winter.  In  dry  vveailier  more  and  wet 
less  prevalent. 

II'  the  cows  be  kept  from  the  cove  until  the 
dew  evaporates,  the  disease  will  not  be  con¬ 
tracted.  (b) 

Tlie  calf  may  be  killed  by  sucking  its  mother 
whilst  she  herself  may  show  no  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

The  poison  may  remain  sometime  in  the  .sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  uiiimal,  to  all  ap])eaiaiicc,  be  in  a 
healthy  cnnditioii,  until  heated  by  by  e.xereisc. 
when  the  di.sease  immediately  exhibits  itself,  pro¬ 
ducing  great  physical  [iroslration. 

Tlie  carcass  of  the  diseased  animal  will  kill 
dogs  that  eat  of  it,  whilst  it  only  intoxicates  liogs, 
from  vvliicb  they  speedily  recover,  (e) 

Tlie  poison  iiiiiies  will;  tlie  cream  and  biiiler, 
the  bulleruiilk  being  entirely  exempt  from  it. 
Several  persons  may  eat  of  the  same  butter  or 
milk  infected,  and  only  a  portion  receive  the 
poison,  fiom  wbich  it  is  inferred  that  the  poison 
is  coiicenlrated,  and  not  dill'nsed  tlironghoiu  the 
mass. 

I'lio  cleaning  .'lid  ciiltiv .ition  cl  the  iiilecicd 
cove  ha.s  gcneially  eradicalL'd  the  poison  .(il.) 
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oniilUiiJT  tlie  suuii\  when  it  was  vvrotm.  TIk^ 


Aiaiiy  jXM-soiis  diu  of  this  disrasc.  and  ihosu 
wild  a|)|)fitr  to  havu  rftttvfMiaJ,  ihr  yaacs  artc.f 
have  a  return  ol  the  syniptoiiis,  when  becoming 
overheated  or  taking  chid. 

Sijuiftonis. —  Burning  and  nausea  at  the  sto¬ 
mach,  I'evcr,  vveakness  and  pains  in  the  joints. 

Urtnedy. — Honey  and  brandy,  pill.s;  and  u'ltlve 
cathartics. 

Note. — (d)  Cbl  S.  fidcs  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pettriince  of  tiie  disease  at  a  later  date  tlnn  was 
given  by  any  one  of  oar  inforniiuits.  the  latest 
t)l’  which  was  in  July. 

(/i)  \V(;  ennilired  whether  after  the  Occur¬ 
rence  of  ;i  shower  in  the  conrse  of  the  day,  if  ;i 
cow  .should  oai  of  the  wet  grass  or  heihage,  the 
disea.'G  woitld  he  contr.icl<'d.  We  were  :ui- 
swered  in  the  alhrifiative.  'kins  (Jol.  S.  deities. 

(c)  We  were  told  that  hog.s  were  not  killed 
hy  the  disease,  nor  are  deer  and  sheep  at  all  lia¬ 
ble  to  it. 

(d)  Not  invarialdy,  as  we  were  informed. 
\V  c  were  told  that  oats  fni  with  the  dew  on 
and  given  to  an  o.\  in  the  eonme  of  the  last 
summer  laid  [aodtieed  death  ;  :iad  that  fodder 
taken  with  i.ltc  dew  on,  enred  and  kejit  twelve 
tuontiis  had  hecti  known  to  kill  ;i  home,  yomc 
til  oiir  aeonamtance  livittg  in  the  coves  save  no 
fodder. 

- —q&S-a*.  - 

The  lollowmg  letter  frooi  Col.  Wm.  JMc- 
Nkei.y,  of  finuitain  Imi  P.  (.).,  Creenvillc  Dis¬ 
trict,  was  received  too  late  for  onr  la.st  (July) 
tiiiinhcr.  It  ehew's  that  olir  friends  in  that  ijiiar- 
ler  w'cre  in  ;i  “  dry  ho.x,”  a.s  well  aa  t)tirselve.s, 
fit  that  lime,  aiid  so  cOniimie:!  with  tis  np  to  the 
!Tth  of  July,  when  wo  luid  ahont  half  a  .season, 
the  first  in  ten  wcek.s,  e.veept  light  showers.  On 
too  !l)lh  We  had  ugood  season,  followed  !tv  ruin 
on  the  'JDlh  and  'gist,  hut  we  arecerttiin  too  late 
for  much  of  oitr  forward  upland  corn.  Littc 
jd.intmg  will,  with  coiuiiiucd  seasons,  make. 
ttsjk'iVihle  ero[is. 

rocvT.vis  [vN,  y.  C.,  Jtiiio  28,  1853. 

M.e.ssn.s.  I'uixons: — I  would  write  yon  an  ar¬ 
ticle  ahoiU  the  dry  weather,  but  I  siipfiose  you 
know  all  ahont  it.  We  arc  lilcrally  paicliing  nji 
in  till  this  section  ol’ country.  With  the  e.xcep- 
iioii  ol  a  few  [lartlal  showers,  we  have  been 
seven  weelt.s,  last  Sunday,  without  rain.  'J'he 
oat.scrop  is  nearly  tin  entire  I'ailnrc.  The  early 
corn  is  already  nearly  mined — the  later  corn 
sm.dl  and  .sickly,  and  unle.ss  we  get  rain  soon 
iind  plentiful,  the,  corn  crop  will  he  an  etitire 
tadnre.  But  wc  have  h.irvested  and  secured  an 
e.vcellenl  cro;)  ol'  wheat.  1  should  have  said 
that  cotton  looks  very  well,  and  stands  the 
drongtli  admirably. 

\ours,  like..  WDi.  3IcNkely. 

i\rEs.si!.s.  Editors:  —  Notwithstanding  the 
long  drought,  we  in  Laurens  (according  to  my 
iiidginem.)  will  make  corn  enottgh  yet  to  .servo 
the,  district. 

I  have  been  an  obseivcrof  the  .sea.son.s' for  a 
long  time,  and  never  saw  it  fail  yet,  when  the 
scas()n.s  set  in  good  by  the  4lh  July,  as  wa.s  the 
etise  with  ns,  and  continue  good  tluough  July, 
but  th.at  there  was  a  pretty  good  ero})  of  corn 
nitulc.  Having  liad  pretty  good  rains  for  the 
last  tea  days,  and  now,  to-day.  a  bountiful  sea¬ 
son,  we  ;ilmo.st  need  an  iulrodiieiion  to  our  little 
corn.  The  stalks  will  he  .'^hoiT.  but  well  loade.d, 
and  nioie  e.specitdly  where  the  land  Was  well 
hiolicn  up  in  the  winter,  ;ind  cultiv.ilcd  aecutd- 
ujg  to  book  iaiming,  when  it  v.'iv.i  light,  jiid 


right  way  ol’ten  lies  between 'the  two  extremes. 
Never  was  our  low  ground  coni  any  better. 
Corn  will  be  much  better  than  we  tintic’ipated. 

I  hope  ytm  will  he  well  compensated  for  your 
landtihle  iindcrtaking  in  the  way  of  eiilighteuing 
not  only  the  farmers  of  the  South,  btil  of,  per¬ 
haps,  mtuiy  other  sections  of  our  wide -.spread 
cotititryi  I  hope  your  stihscriplion  will  ho 
doubled  for  1854.  Althtmgh  you,  like  our¬ 
selves,  have  complained  a  good  deal,  I  would 
advi,“e  you  to  hold  on;  perliaps  the  .seasons  I'or 
yon,  hke  ourselves,  may  change  for  your  heiie- 
lit.  Your  rewiird,  hy  esercisiifg  a  great  degree 
of  patience,  may.  Idee  onr  small  corn,  become 
very  flattering,  if  not  very  large.  It  is  not  com¬ 
mon  Ihr  a  good  individual  to  fail  in  a  good  cause, 
hke  yo It !■.■<. 

All  nrofe.ssions  give  creilit  to  an  individnal 
that  liiiderttdies,  both  with  his  means  and  ability, 
to  hciiclit  the  pnblie  at  large,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  lliey  apply  thctiisclves  as  yon  litive 
done.  You  ha\’e  soitght  information  I’rom  all 
qnarter.s,  and  givttn  iiilbrniatiou  to  tdl  in  :i  special 
imumer.  The  time  will  conic,  tind  is  not  far 
di.sLtint,  when  the  hare  name  of  Sc.-vtiORN  & 
Cii.MAN  will  ho  a  popular  toiist  with  the  friends 
and  advocates  of  inijirovcd  liushaiidry,  and  of 
all  oilier  editors  of  like  ptijicr.s. 

To  imdce  onr  liirmiiig  interests  complete,  we 
should  have  a  Stale  chemist  to  analyze  our  soil. 
This  would,  in  some  degree,  answer  ihe  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  captain  at  sea  in  time  of  a  storm.  Ii 
Is  true,  the  fai'iners’  stoi'in  is  not  altogether  so 
hasty,  hut  the  iiece.ssiiy  of  a  proper  and  eorreet 
gniiic  i.s  equally  es.seiiiiul.  Onr  Legislature  lias 
lavished  money  for  railroad.s  and  colleges,  and  I 
am  surprised  at  nothing  more  than  lliat  they  do 
not  give  the  farmers,  ilic  hack-hone  of  all,  a 
Slate  chemist,  out  of  their  own  money,  as  well 
as  gi^■ing  statesmen  large  sums  for  discharging 
their  duly. 

With  much  respect  I  remain  D“ - 

Lanreits  District,  July  Iti,  1853. 

Ri'M.viiKS. — Friend  D.  has  our  thanks  for  his 
good  will  and  kind  regard  i’or  our  interest.*. 
Allhoiigh  we  have  ‘‘complained”  of  inadequate 
coiiqieiisation  for  .services  which  have  been  as 
i’ailhrnlly  rendered  as  wc.  Were  ca[»able,  under 
discouraging  circnm.stancc.s,  of  doing,  yet  we 
do  think  wc  have  claims  to  some  Credit  for  a 
good  degree  of  patience  and  perseverance  in 
working  onr  way  up  to  now  near  the  close  ol’ 
onr  4th  volume  ;  and  yet,  in  hopes  of  a“good 
time  coming,”  we  shall  shortly  conunence  re¬ 
pairing  our  tools  fora  new  crop  in  1854,  Irnst- 
iiig  the  drought  will  not  always  continue  to  Iilast 
our  hopes,  but  that  copious  and  refreshing 
s'lowcrs  of  new  siib.scrihcrs  may  fall  up¬ 
on  our  parched  ground,  and,  like  our 
friend’s  small  stidks,  produce  large'  and  well 
filled  ears.  If  we  can  receive  hut  a  tylhc  of  the 
sup/port  that  .several  agricultural  icqiers  of  other 
Slates  receive,  we  [iroinisc  to  complain  no  more, 
hill  instead,  to  give  cur  subscribers  a  belter  pa¬ 
per  than  we  have  heretofore,  with  our  limited 
meaiiS;  been  able  to  do. 

For  iho  Famicr and  Planter. 

Encotirageing. 

I’rot’acr  farmei-ti: — (Jur  prospects  are 
l.dighte(!--ilie  hretn!  to  !)c  curimd  by  llic 
*  sweat  of  our  lirow”  is  now  withheld — a 
condition  of  tliiugr?  over  which  we  liavc 
no  cunLrol — hope  Liils  u.s  for  this  reason. 
'Ihc  qucoliun  now  in,  vvlidt  in  to  be  done 


lo  ameliorate  pros.necli ve  want  and  case 
off  the  wide  spread  scarcity  1  We  iniist 
gird  up  our  loins  to  the  task — the  inven¬ 
tive  genius  of  our  race  must  he  brought 
to  play  in  all  its  vailed  forms — redoubled 
energies  must  W'ork  out  the  problem  of 
supply,  and  depend  on  tiuit  allliighty  be¬ 
ing,  who  holds  our  destinies,  to  bless  our 
cH’orts.  Economy,  stern,  ligid  economy, 
is  one  of  the  firstgreaL  (forts.  Every  ave¬ 
nue  to  wa.ste  must  be  .scrupulously  closed, 
nothing  should  be  fed  away  to  stock 
where  they  can  be  sustained  by  pas^' 
tiiragc — every  foot  of  .spare  ground  sliould 
he  prepared  and  seeded  down  in  early 
grain.  'Wheat  conies  to  rnalurity  in  time 
to  supply  Olir  mules  asid  lioLses  will! 
strong  and  wliolcsotrie  food;  Harley  on 
strong  or  well  manured  lands  wdll  yield 
abundance  of  tiulely  food.  We  once  sow¬ 
ed  this  grain  under  a  similar  state  as  the 
present,  on  wdiich  W'e  worked  u  crop. — ■ 
mules  aud  Horses  looked  well,  and  work¬ 
ed  Well  on  {iii.sfood.  Our  genius,  if  hrougt 
to  bear  with  proper  application,  can  work 
out  many  plans  to  keep  up  the  machinery 
of  e.\istence,  and  even  prevent  a  vast 
amount  of  suffering  and  want.  Up  then, 
brother  farmers,  to  the  task,  show  your¬ 
selves  equal  to  the  work  before  you.  Ani~ 
mated  by  hope,  put  your  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  linnly  dejicndipg  ok  the  majesty 
of  the  unverse  to  bless  you  with  success. 

We  are  of  the  saxoti  race  and  true  to 
our  blood.  We  mourn  not  for  ymsterday, 
the  past  to  us  has  no  being,  to-rnorrow, 
the  future,  is  what  we  look  to.  The  stern 
reality  of  an  extreme  short  crop  is  a  fact 
not  depending  on  the  future.  It  is  in  the 
past,  and  beyond  human  efforts  lo  remedy. 
Then  surely  it  is  wisdom’s  part  to  look  to 
the  future,  and  strain  every  nerve  to  avert 
the  consequences.  This  should  occupy 
our  time,  and  not  waste  it  away  in  useless 
grumbling  and  worthless  inaction.  Good 
and  evil  are  the  terms  of  our  existence. — 
The  very  constitution  of  every  thing  in 
nature,  on  this  globe,  giving  exercise  to 
every  faculty  o f  o u r  mi n ds,  bri n g i  n g  into 
requisition  the  energies  of  our  natures  in 
aiiplicalive  activity.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  agriculturist  to  display  his  genius, 
his  know  ledge,  and  experience,  in  jjromul- 
gating  through  the  press,  ways  and  means 
of  producing  subsistence.  We  feci  con- 
lidcnt  this  can  he  clone.  We  have  an  ar¬ 
dent  climate,  hut  it  is  often  generous,  our 
winters  are  short  and  sometimes  mild,  and 
short  crops  arc  sometimes  followed  by  al¬ 
most  prodigal  profusion.  Then  let  us 
away  with  fears  of  starvation,  and  harness 
lor  the  work.  Sow  something — sow 
everything^ — above  all,  sow  plenty;  take 
care  of  every  thing  that  will  sustain  life, 
liiimaii  or  bestial,  aud  all  will  be  well — ■ 
bettor  limes  ahead,  should  ever  he  the 
famiei’p  motto.  Abbeville. 


